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THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


T SEEMS almost impossible to write 
we about New Orleans, even though the 

CE subject at hand is strictly one of 
Se) rg business, without mentioning something 
rR ea! of its history, something of those events 
which were taught us in our earlier school days and 
which, taken together, have come to make the Crescent 
City one of the most unique and interesting in the 
United States. Its importance as a flour exporting 
and distributing center is comparatively of recent 
years, but its interest to America dates back to the 
earliest days of our history. 

Commercially New Orleans has been of importance 
since the first days of the Louisiana Territory, but its 
origin dates back prior to 1699, for at that time Bien- 
ville, in his first exploration of the lower Mississippi 
valley, found the present site of the city to be occupied 
by a village of Houma Indians. It was not until nine- 
teen years later, or in 1718, however, that Bienville 
established a French military post on the present site 
of New Orleans for the purpose of guarding the gate- 
way to the lower Mississippi valley. This post later 
became the capital of the colony. 

As a result of the really remarkable growth of the 
commerce of the port, New Orleans was in 1794 made a 
free port of deposit for the trade of the United States 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. The city became 
American in 1803 with the purchase of Louisiana by 
the United States, and nine years later, or in 1812, the 
first steamboat from the Ohio region reached New 
Orleans, starting that phase of commerce which, prob- 
ably more than any other single factor, has accom- 
plished so much in the development of the port’s busi- 
ness. 

Volumes might be written of the original inhabitants 
who came from northern France, Acadia, Haiti and 
San Domingo; and of the Spaniards who came from 
Spain, Cuba and the Canary Islands during the Spanish 
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control of the colony of Louisiana, but let this suffice 
for the history of the famous American city located on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River, one hundred and 
seven miles above the delta and at no point having an 
elevation of more than ten feet above the sea. 

Countless are the visitors each year to the old arch- 
bishop’s house, dating from 1737; to the St. Louis 
Cathedral and the Cabildo, the government house in 
which Louisiana Territory was transferred to the 
United States in 1803, both buildings dating from 1795. 
The festival of the Mardi Gras, first celebrated in 1827, 
is known to every section of the country, and annually 
attracts thousands of visitors to the city. 

Almost invariably the development of a port is con- 
trolled by the extent of the territory it serves in the 
country in which it is located, and its accessibility to 
other ports of the world. Financial interests may un- 
dertake to develop a port, and temporary circumstances 
may assist in its growth, but unless the territory it 
serves produces in large quantities those articles which 
the country can export, unless the port is so situated 
that its imports can be cheaply and quickly distributed 
to the consignees, and unless it is in line with easy 
sailings to other ports of the world, its success at best 
will be only temporary and its ultimate development 
unavoidably hindered. 

A glance at a map of the United States will reveal 
the fact that New Orleans is the natural low resistance 
gateway to the Mississippi valley. Easy grade rail- 
ways stretch from near the Canadian border to this 
port. Since the stress of war-time transportation con- 
ditions the navigable waterways of the valley are again 
being developed and brought to the front as an eco- 
nomical means of transportation, and because of its 
location it is inevitable that New Orleans will be the 


point of export for practically all goods carried 
on these waterways. 

Little need be said regarding the Mississippi 
valley and its relation to world trade. Situated, as it 
is, in the very heart of the United States and embody- 
ing in its limits the richest agricultural land of the 
country, this valley has come to be known to all the 
world. In this territory is produced eighty per cent 
of the wheat grown in the United States, and here also 
is manufactured seventy-one per cent of the wheat 
products of the country. 

Almost endless statistics could be quoted showing 
the leadership of the Mississippi valley in the produc- 
tion of cotton, sugar cane, wool, live stock and other 
commodities; an almost equally long chain of figures 
could be quoted showing the advanced position of the 
valley in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
confectionery goods, miscellaneous food products and 
other innumerable manufactured articles; but most 
important of all, of course, is the production of agri- 
cultural crops and the manufactured products there- 
from, the combination of which in the Mississippi val- 
ley has been the greatest factor in the development 
of New Orleans into the second largest port in the 
United States. 

The one factor so important in the permanent de- 
velopment of a port, that. of the territory which it 
serves in its own country, is continuously working for 
the further advancement of New Orleans. In fact, it 
is doubtful if there is another port in the world any 
better located as far as its own territory is concerned. 

Another factor of almost equal importance to a port, 
namely, its geographical relationship to other ports of 
the world, is likewise in New Orleans’ favor. As it is 
the gateway to the Mississippi valley, so is it the nat- 
ural outlet to South American markets, a fact which 
has been recognized by millers and other flour exporters 
doing business with Cuba, Mexico and the leading coun- 
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tries of South America. Economic conditions of the 
past two years have served to curtail this business, but 
that is only a temporary setback. The opening of the 
Panama Canal did much to bring New Orleans closer 
to the ports of the Pacific Coast, and full advantage 
of this situation has been taken by shippers both in the 
Mississippi valley and on the Pacific Coast. 

As an indication of the importance of the port in 
world trade channels, over ninety steamship lines are 
now operating from New Orleans to foreign ports in 
all parts of the world, and over forty-four hundred 
vessels, with a total net tonnage of nearly eleven million 
tons, entered and cleared at that port in 1921. In order 
that the city may take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented it in its location to other ports, New 
Orleans has made provision for a foreign trade zone on 
the new industrial canal and inner harbor, subject to 
the required national legislation, where foreign goods 
may be brought, repacked or reworked, and exported, 
without being subject to custom duties. 

Its position relative to the ports of South America, 
as well as Cuba and Mexico, makes New Orleans of 
great value to millers and exporters of the Mississippi 
valley, and because of this same location it has come to 
be a leading port in the importation of tropical fruits 
and vegetables. 

Almost of equal value to the progress of a port is 
its mechanical equipment, and here likewise New Or- 
leans compares favorably with the other leading ports 
of the country, although it is a regrettable fact that it 
provides no particular exception to the general lack 
of adequate equipment for handling flour in a proper 
and economical manner. 

The Port of New Orleans has over forty-one miles 
of frontage on both banks of the Mississippi River, 
this frontage being under the contro] of the board of 
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commissioners of the port, a state agency about which 
more will be written later. This board took charge 
of the New Orleans waterfront on May 29, 1901, and 
to date has improved about seven miles of the east 
bank of the river with wharves, steel sheds, cotton 
warehouses, grain elevators and other modern equip- 
ment. The total construction of wharves, elevators and 
warehouses on both sides of the river brings the im- 
proved section of the port to forty-five thousand lineal 
feet, capable of berthing ninety five-hundred-foot ves- 
sels. 

The wharves, which were built and are controlled by 


the board of commissioners, extend for over twenty- - 


eight thousand feet and afford an area of 4,230,894 
square feet for handling commodities. This total is 
increased by railroad and other private wharves to 
between six and seven million square feet, considerably 
over half of which is covered. There are in addition 
over one million square feet of open river front storage 
contiguous to wharves. 

Of the individual warehouses and other port facili- 
ties, there are several of note and worthy of particular 
mention. In 1919 the United States government com- 
pleted the construction of three re-enforced concrete 
warehouse units, each six hundred feet long, one hun- 
dred and forty feet wide, and six stories in height, with 
a two-story steel shed constucted on a pile wharf two 
thousand feet long and one hundred and forty feet 
wide. If loaded to capacity these government-built 
warehouses alone would contain more than 178,500 tons 
of freight. 

The dock board, also known as the board of com- 
missioners, operates a public cotton warehouse, covering 
fifty acres of ground and representing an investment 
of three and a half million dollars, with an annual 
capacity of two million bales of cotton. The public 
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grain elevator, fireproof, equipped with the Zelaney 
system of protection, automatic sacking scales, pneu- 
matic conveyors and electric power, has a wharf front- 
age of fifteen hundred feet, a storage capacity of 2,622,- 
000 bushels, an unloading capacity of two hundred thou- 
sand bushels per day from cars and sixty thousand 
from ships and barges, a ship and barge loading 
capacity of one hundred thousand bushels per hour to 
one or four vessels at the same time, with an insurance 
rate of only twelve cents per hundred per year. Seven 
other grain elevators bring the total storage capacity of 
the port to 7,572,000 bushels, and the total transfer 
capacity to three hundred and thirty-six thousand bush- 
els per hour. 

Some idea may be had of the public facilities at the 
port by a conservative estimate of the actual cost of 
improvements at New Orleans, which is as follows: 
United States Army Supply Base and Naval Station, 
twenty million dollars; board of port commissioners 
for docks, wharves, wharf equipment, cotton ware- 
house, grain elevator, coal tipple and commodity ware- 
house, thirty-seven million; Public Belt Railroad, two 
million; railroad river terminals, sixteen million. In 
addition the United States government has expended 
millions of dollars on the development of inland water- 
ways, much of which has been invested in terminal 
facilities at New Orleans. 

The Public Belt Railroad, mentioned above, is 
unique in port service, being a terminal switching rail- 
road owned exclusively by the city of New Orleans 
and operated and controlled by the municipality, which 
has expended over two million dollars on the road that 
now supplies switching service to wharves, railroads 
and ships along the whole waterfront and will also serve 
the new industrial canal. 

(Continued on page 1048.) 
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_. “Red Sawyer was by here the other day,” 

. ~~ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘‘an’, seein’ the truck 
standin’ out in the yard, he up an’ 
asked me wasn’t I deliverin’ no 
flour. ‘Truck’s broke down,’ I says. 
‘You used to use Pap Stone’s flivver 
onct in a while,’ says Red. ‘It’s in 


the shop bein’ fixed,’ says I. 


, =:4"T reckon,’ says Red, ‘ef it come 
Ag ‘right down to it you could hook up 
4'Athe team less’n one of ’em’s got a broke 
f ‘leg.’ ‘Yes, I could,’ says 
want'to know the facts, I could tote all the flour I got 
shut of this week on my back an’ not have to make 
more’n one trip anywheres; but I ain’t for sayin’ it to no red- 
headed erick miller that didn’t come down 
but to twit me on facts an’ clean up a mess of Mis’ Fetchit's 
fried chicken.’ ‘Well,’ says Red, ‘ef you put it that way, 
I'm carryin’ as much flour as I sold all this last week with 
me right now, an’ you can see I ain't stooped over none. 


I t’ Red, ‘an’, ef you 


here for nothin’ 








BEING “LED TO BELIEVE” 

A few months ago, writing from Win- 
nipeg, a reader of The Northwestern 
Miller, who is also a farmer, inquired 
why durum wheat was so much lower, 
relatively, in American than in Canadian 
markets. He said: “Here Number 1 
durum is selling within a cent of Number 
1 northern. The other grades show a 
wider spread, but in no case so wide as 
in Minneapolis. What is the reason your 
durum has gone to pieces the way it has? 
We were led to believe in this country a 
few years ago that.durum was going to 
make North Dakota farmers rich and 
not growing it would keep ours poor.” 

This inquiry was, of course, answered 
directly, but the subject is of some pub- 
lie interest, and therefore worthy of 
more than personal and private consid- 
eration. Being “led to believe” has cost 
the farmer more than all the adverse 
conditions he has ever had to encounter. 
He has been and is being “led to believe” 
a great many fallacies, one being that 
legislation can create agricultural pros- 
perity, another that a tariff on wheat 
and flour will put up the price of wheat, 
a third that the government can regu- 
late its price and establish a minimum 
that will be profitable. A hundred more 
fallacies are being industriously advo- 
cated by the so-called friends of the 
farmer, and apparently he is easily “led 
to believe” in all of them. 

The fallacy of durum wheat is one of 
the oldest, and it is only because it has 
had time to work itself out that it is 
different from some of the more recent 
ones now being advocated. Many years 
ago, when the late James Wilson was 
Secretary of Agriculture, the growth of 
durum in the Northwest was vigorously 
advocated and encouraged by govern- 
ment officials, who became obsessed with 
the idea that acceptable flour could be 
made from this wheat, despite the pro- 
tests of the millers, who claimed that it 
was not a bread wheat. They undertook 
to force millers to grind it, and the mill- 
ers themselves were obliged on account 
of the large quantity produced to make 
every possible effort to utilize it. 

There is a legitimate use for durum 


wheat in the manufacture of macaroni. 
Fortunately for the farmers who were 
“led to believe” in durum, this demand 
has greatly increased during recent 
years, owing to the fact that the manu- 
facture of macaroni, which formerly was 
almost entirely imported, has materially 
grown in the United States. Had it 
been otherwise the loss to the farmers 
would have been even greater than it has 
been through the ill-advised activity of 
the government in encouraging the 
growth of durum. However, the legiti- 
mate use for this wheat is almost entire- 
ly confined to macaroni, although there 
is a limited export demand for the 
flour made from it. All attempts to use 
it as a substitute for standard wheats 
in making flour have failed, simply be- 
cause it is not a bread making wheat. 

The average crop of durum in the 
Northwest in the ten years prior to 1920 
was about twenty million bushels. The 
propaganda of the Department of Agri- 
culture, made years ago, must be held 
primarily responsible for this develop- 
ment. During the war, owing to the 
great demand for flour of all kinds, 
regardless of quality, this quantity could 
easily be disposed of. A factor that en- 
couraged farmers to grow durum was 
its resistance to rust, and during the 
years when rust was prevalent in the 
Northwest this had much weight with 
them. 

Thus, encouraged by circumstances, 
the farmers increased their acreage of 
durum until, in 1921, the crop became 
fifty-four million bushels. Coincident 
with this enormous increase, the demand 
for the product, relieved of the pressure 
of war necessities, reverted to its normal 
and natural limits. In spite of this, 
farmers:persisted in raising more of it 
than ever befdre, being “led to believe” 
that the perversity of the millers rather 
than natural and legitimate causes 
produced the limited demand. In conse- 
quence, the durum wheat crop of 1922 
was some eighty-two million bushels, 
more than four times the average. 

High grade durum wheat, used by 
macaroni flour manufacturers, of which 
there are an increasing number in the 


country, still commands a fair price rela- 
tively to standard wheats, suitable for 
bread making purposes. Other grades, 
not being desired either for macaroni 
or bread, must necessarily bring a very 
low price. A crop of durum equal to 
the demand of the macaroni makers is 
legitimate, reasonable and would no 
doubt be profitable, but a crop of durum 
predicated on the demand for flour used 
for bread making purposes, for which, 
despite the arguments of political farm- 
ers, it is not fit, is senseless, 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, as 
long as farmers are “led to believe” by 
politicians and pseudo-scientific gentle- 
men occupying governmental or state 
offices, instead of being guided by com- 
mon sense and the practical requirements 
of the consumer to whom their product 
must ultimately go, so long will they 
find themselves engaged in unprofitable 
and disappointing undertakings. 





A FINE RECORD 

It is not often that any man can show 
a record of more than fifty years’ con- 
tinuous service with a single business or- 
ganization, but Edward L. Bangasser, 
of Buffalo, New York, who died on 
Saturday, March 3, had completed more 
than fifty-five years of uninterrupted 
work on the staff of the Buffalo Com- 
mercial. Entering the employ of that 
publication as office boy, Mr. Bangasser 
rose to the position of financial and 
market editor, and for many years was 
widely known as Buffalo’s leading writ- 
er on financial and market matters. 

This, by comparison, makes Mr. Ban- 
gasser’s more than twenty-one years of 
service as Buffalo correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller seem short, and yet 
a journalistic connection of this sort 
which endures for more than a fifth of 
a century is by no means usual. Mr. 
Bangasser’s first correspondence for The 
Northwestern Miller appeared during 
August, 1901, and until January of the 
present year he was a weekly contributor 
to its columns. Owing to the steady 
growth of Buffalo in importance as a 
milling center, it seemed essential to have 
at that point a representative who could 
devote more of his time to this work than 
Mr. Bangasser, with his other activities, 
was able to do, and thus a change was 
made which was in no sense a reflection 
on the quality of the service which Mr. 
Bangasser had rendered so long and so 
well. 

It is interesting to note that in 1901, 
when Mr. Bangasser became the Buffalo 
correspondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, his weekly letters were published side 
by side*with those of three other eastern 
correspondents whose names still appear 
regularly in these columns: Mr. Louis 
W. DePass, of Boston, Mr. Samuel S. 
Daniels, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Charles 
H. Dorsey, of Baltimore. 

To two generations of flour millers 
and grain merchants the picturesque 
figure of Mr. Bangasser was well known, 
and in the large area of which Buffalo 
is the commercial center he was recog- 
nized as an authority, a man whose long 
experience, wide acquaintance and 
shrewd judgment rendered him always 
worth listening to. Handicapped as he 
was by a misfortune which allowed him 
the use of only one hand, he continued 
with unflagging industry and zeal at his 
professional work, and his death means 
to the publications which he served the 
loss of a faithful ally and good friend, 
while to the flour and grain interests of 
Buffalo it is like the passing of a fa- 
miliar and well-loved landmark. 
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FAREWELL TO CONGRESS 


The milling industry has, on the whole, 
good reason to be thankful that the con- 
gressional session has come to an end. 
Much remained undone that might and 
should have been accomplished, the deci- 
mal weight measure being the saddest of 
the derelicts, from the millers’ stand- 
point, but in view of the many alarming 
bills which had a similar fate, it is pos- 
sible to be reconciled to what has been 
lost in consideration of all that might so 
easily have come to pass. 

Unquestionably, however, many of the 
measures which fell by the wayside dur- 
ing the past few months will reappear 
as soon as the new Congress convenes. 
A few of these may be advantageous to 
the milling industry, but the great ma- 
jority, in so far as they affect flour mill- 
ing at all, are clearly destructive. Their 
object is to create artificial systems 
and methods for the marketing of agri- 
cultural products, in order to enforce 
higher prices paid by consumers for the 
benefit of the farmers. 

It is directly to the interest of the 
millers that the farmers should receive 
for their products the highest possible 
prices compatible with economical dis- 
tribution to the- consuming public, but 
any legislative effort to turn the stream 
of foodstuffs out of its proper channel is 
bound to prove mistaken. Under the in- 
tense pressure of war, and amid utterly 
abnormal trade conditions, it was pos- 
sible for the government temporarily to 
control and regulate the marketing of 
the nation’s food supply, but it can no 
longer attempt to do so without bring- 
ing trouble and loss to the very interests 
it seeks to aid. 

An illustration of the legislation which 
has been temporarily shelved by the ad- 
journment of Congress, but which will 
certainly reappear in the next session, 
is provided by the so-called Gooding 
bill, which was favorably reported in 
February by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. This bill, in substance, 
sought to re-establish the minimum price 
guaranty for wheat of the 1923 crop, the 
basis being one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a bushel for Number 1 northern 
spring. The bill provided for a gov- 
ernment corporation, capitalized at three 
hundred million dollars, for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling wheat in 
1923, 1924 and 1925. It also provided 
for an embargo against imports of flour 
or wheat, running until July 1, 1926. 

Such a measure as this seems to. defy 
ordinary common sense, but with Con- 
gress in session, and with its members 
acutely conscious of the political pres- 
sure of the farmers, it was not impos- 
sible that some law of this kind might 
actually be passed. For the present the 
danger is over, but the respite is not a 
long one, and the new Congress will con- 
tain a stronger and more closely or- 
ganized group pledged to support the 
interests of the farmers than ever be- 
fore. 

The intervening months provide an 
opportunity for the millers to make 
known to their senators and represen- 
tatives their position regarding such mat- 
ters as are sure to come before the next 
session of Congress. Once the national 
legislature has set to work again, there 
will be little opportunity for. effective 
explanation or discussion; the time will 
necessarily be crowded, and hearings will 
be brief. Those on whom rests the 
duty of making the laws will act largely 
in accordance with their beliefs at the 
time the session begins. 
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If the millers want the decimal weight 
bill enacted, they can unquestionably se- 
cure its passage if only they will act 
promptly, and not wait until the last 
minute. Every member of Congress 
should go to Washington with a clear 
understanding of what his miller con- 
stituents want in regard to this matter. 
There is apparently no real opposition to 
the bill, and it can undoubtedly be in- 
troduced anew and passed if the millers 
themselves will take action between now 
and the opening of the new session. 

It is still more important that the mill- 
ers should give their senators and repre- 
sentatives a clear understanding of their 
views on legislation affecting the grain 
trade. It is absolutely certain that 
many bills on this subject will be intro- 
duced, and the character of the mem- 
bership in the next Congress makes it 
probable that some of them will be 
passed. There will be demands for a 
guaranteed minimum wheat price, for an 
embargo on wheat and flour imports, for 
a stricter regulation of the grain ex- 
changes, and for many similar acts de- 
signed to benefit the farmers. 

Protest after such bills have actually 
been introduced may come too late. 
Many millers are personally acquainted 
with their senators and representatives, 
and the next few months will provide op- 
portunities for reasoning explanation 
and discussion which will be largely de- 
nied when the fury of law making breaks 
forth anew. Apathy and indifference on 
the part of the millers during the con- 
gressional vacation may result in the 
passage of very dangerous legislation 
later on. It is a pleasant relief not to 
have Congress in session, but the pros- 
pect ahead is such as to make careful 
preparation of the utmost importance. 





A NEW HELP TO INDUSTRY 


It may not be generally known that 
there exists in America a Food Research 
Institute, where it is, or what it is un- 
dertaking to do, although many readers 
are familiar with the names and the work 
of its directors. 

It originated in a suggestion of Her- 
bert Hoover as an outgrowth of war ex- 
perience, as explained in the following 
quotation from a recent pamphlet is- 
sued by the Institute: 

“During the late war, possibly for the 
first time in history, food production and 
distribution, nutrition and dietetics had 
to be considered by governments as na- 
tional and international problems, In de- 
termining policies required to meet the 
emergency, food administrators sought 
certain scientific information from agri- 
culturists, economists, physiologists, and 
physicians. Many valuable data were 
readily furnished, On the other hand, 
much of the desired information was 
not in existence, not because, given time, 
it would have been difficult to obtain, 
but because no one before the war had 
asked these questions or attempted to 
reach an adequate answer. 

“Nutrition and dietetics had been 
studied mainly as individual problems, 
not as mass problems. The food supply 
had seldom been examined with adequate 
reference to its international aspects 
and to the particular commodities enter- 
ing into it. Marketing problems had re- 
ceived mainly local investigation. There 
had been little co-ordination of studies 
in several important fields, and serious 
gaps were numerous. In many instances, 
therefore, the lack of essential informa- 
tion led to action more or less in the 
dark. 

“The founders of the Food Research 
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Institute were convinced that the scien- 
tific study of such problems, from a 
broad national and international view- 
point, was important in peace no less 
than in war. Fully recognizing the es- 
sential services which research work in 
federal and state agricultural depart- 
ments and colleges had rendered and 
will continue to render, they considered 
that a nongovernmental organization 
with university affiliations might have 
advantages in attacking certain kinds of 
problems without the limitations which 
apply to other agencies.” 

Accordingly, the Institute was located 
at Stanford University, California, part- 
ly because it possesses in the Hoover 
War Library a large and unique collec- 
tion of documents relating to the food 
problems of the World War. It was 
founded in 1921 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, of New York, in conjunction 
with the trustees of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The former guarantees stated 
funds for its work for a period of ten 
years; the University provides quarters 
and facilities, and has appointed the di- 
rectors of the Institute to positions on 
its faculty. 

During the summer and fall of 1921 
the Institute was organized at Stanford 
University. Gradually a staff has been 
built up. The present organization com- 
prises the directors and their secretaries, 
three research associates, five research 
assistants, and a librarian, besides five 
holders of food research fellowships. 
For the year 1922-23 it is maintaining 
five fellowships for graduate study in 
the field of food research, 

To quote again from the pamphlet: 

“The Institute was organized for the 
purpose of intensive study of the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of 
food. It proposes to investigate signifi- 
cant food problems from the standpoint 
of their bearing upon national economy 
and well-being, to deal with them as mass 
problems, and to emphasize the commod- 
ity and international aspects. While it 
will frequently study data of individual 
businesses, it will do this, not in order 
to serve as a business adviser, but pri- 
marily in order to discover facts and 
principles of general importance. 

“Numerous existing organizations are 
already conducting research into food 
problems, from one angle or another, 
notably the Department of Agriculture, 
state bureaus of markets, agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations; re- 
search organizations of banks, business 
houses, trade and marketing associa- 
tions; and university departments, bu- 
reaus, or committees. It is the policy of 
the Institute to avoid, so far as possible, 
any serious overlapping of the work of 
established research organizations, pub- 
lic or private. It will endeavor rather 
to enlist the aid of existing organizations 
in the prosecution of researches in which 
there is a common interest, in which es- 
sential data are already collected or in 
process of collection, or in which another 
organization .is in a better position to 
perform a portion of the research. More- 


over in numerous instances the Institute 


will consider its object attained if meth- 
ods which it may develop, or sample 
studies which it may make, can be util- 
ized by. public or private agencies in un- 
dertaking similar investigations on a far 
more extended scale. 

“The research work will be done, for 


-the most part, at Stanford University. 


In general, subjects for investigation will 
be selected which do not necessitate ex- 
tensive field work, or in which the results 
of field investigations conducted by other 


competent organizations can be utilized. 
It is recognized, however, that certain in- 
vestigations which the Institute can 
properly undertake may require more or 
less field work by the directors, asso- 
ciates, or fellows, and for these the nec- 
essary provision will be made. 

“In accordance with an early decision 
of the directors, most of the research 
work of the Institute is concerned for 
the present with wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, and mainly with the economic prob- 
lems related to these commodities. The 
principal studies now in progress may be 
mentioned briefly. 

“Crop estimating and reporting meth- 
ods in the United States and abroad are 
being studied to determine how far past 
and current statistics of crops may be ac- 
cepted as reliable, how far the bases up- 
on which they are obtained are compa- 
rable, and in what ways the accuracy of 
crop forecasts and reports may be im- 
proved. 

“In co-operation with the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and with the aid 
of criticisms from other students of 
farming costs, detailed farm cost data 
are being studied in order to arrive at 
sound principles of cost analysis and ef- 
fective means of interpreting these data. 
Statistics of wheat and flour production, 
domestic movements, and imports and 
exports are being studied in their rela- 
tion to prices. The objective of this 
study is an interpretation of the world 
wheat position in the light of available 
statistics and other relevant facts. Eco- 
nomic developments in Europe, particu- 
larly in respect to agriculture and food 
consumption, are being followed with 
special reference to their bearing upon 
the demand for wheat imports. 

“Census and other statistics of the 
baking industry are being assembled and 
digested to give a broad view of the or- 
ganization of the baking industry and 
the tendencies in its development in re- 
cent years. The economic aspects of 
the baking industry as a whole, and 
particularly the bread baking industry, 
are being surveyed in preliminary fash- 
ion as a basis for research upon special 
problems. 

“The report on stale bread losses in 
the baking industry, soon to be issued, il- 
lustrates a more intensive type of study, 
involving the co-operation of bakers and 
the counsel of a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. 

“Besides these studies in which the 
staff of the Institute is engaged, the 
holders of food research fellowships are 
working upon problems selected in con- 
sultation with the directors. These 
studies relate to the following subjects: 
physical properties and chemical compo- 
sition of flours in relation to their bak- 
ing qualities; the transportation of wheat 
and flour in the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to the development of the 
rate structure; factors limiting the ex- 
pansion of food production with the 
growth of population; economic laws of 
productivity, with special reference to 
food production; the food elements in 
measures of standards of living.” 

From the foregoing it will be: seen 
what an exceedingly important and ‘high- 
ly valuable service to-miflers and bakers 
this Institute is equipped to perform and 
undoubtedly will render as soon as. the 
results of its researches are publicly 
available. It is doing thorough and sin- 
cere work under mén notable for: their 
practical common sense as well as their 
wide experience and sound. scientific 
knowledge. These directors are Carl 
L. Alsberg, A.M., M.D., formerly of the 
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Department of Agriculture, Joseph S. 
Davis, Ph. D., and Alonzo. E. Taylor, 
M.D., LL.D. 

The advisory committee consists of 
Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, ex officio, and the following: Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, president of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, James R. 
Howard, formerly president of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation, 
George C. Roeding, formerly of the Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Commission, and 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emerita of 
Simmons College. 


BRAND THIEVES IN EUROPE 


The following is quoted from a letter 
just received by an American miller from 
his agent in Rotterdam: 


“It is desired by many of our buyers 
in central Europe to possibly get further 
shipments of your flours, each sack sealed 
with one plumb, which should serve as a 
proof that the flour is really under origi- 
nal cover. There are a number of com- 
plaints about empty American bags of 
well-known brands being refilled with in- 
ferior flour and sold in competition as 
the original stuff. This being liable to 
bring most serious trouble at any time, 
we hope that it will be possible for you 
to comply with this request without any 
extra charges. We await further word 
from you.” 

So far as The Northwestern Miller is 
advised, this is the first complaint to be 
received of theft of American flour 
brands in Europe. Yet, judging from 
the letter, the practice already has gained 
some currency, enough so that “there are 
a number of complaints” and honest im- 
porters are seeking protection. 

It is apparent that the refilling of 
American flour sacks on any considerable 
scale must require collusion involving sev- 
eral interests. There necessarily must be 
a direct connection between the baker who 
uses the American flour and the miller 
who purchases the sacks for refilling. 
Apparently a similar connection must 
exist between the dishonest refiller of the 
sacks and the buyer who is deceived into 
the belief that he is receiving American 
milled flour. 

It is difficult to see just how American 
millers can protect themselves against 
this form of piracy. Conceivably a meth- 
od might be found of so securing and 
tagging the seam of a package that the 
protective tag could not be restored; 
but this would accomplish nothing until 
all American flour came to be so safe- 
guarded and the protective tag known 
and demanded by buyers. The possibility 
of this ever being brought about is, of 
course, remote. 

Apparently, protection of their trade 
rights in American brands handled by 
them must be left to agents and import- 
ers. Every European country has laws, 
in most cases stringent, for the protection 
of trade rights, and it would appear to be 
a simple matter to invoke these laws in 
cases of brand piracy. It is not prob- 
able that this form of commercial crook- 
edness can long be practiced in secret. 
Sooner or later the guilty will be found 
out, and it then remains for the agent 
or importer whose American brands have 
been stolen to protect himself through 
criminal processes. No doubt, the Ameri- 
can miller whose brands are pirated will 
supply such funds as may be necessary 





‘vigorously ‘to prosecute the pirates. 
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mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 









Co.tumsvus.—Flour market very quiet; 


markets, comprised the bulk ‘of business 
done. Millfeed prices firmly maintained, 





newspaper advertising done in co-opera- 
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*Record high point. 
An approximate average quotation for 





wheat a boost, but as yet flour 
shews practically no change from Satur- 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


55c per cwt. This is in line with the 
reduction to 40c, New York to Chicago, 





bran of all es in both eastern and day. However, the government report feb. 4-10 ...........- 2,492 2,300 2,059 announced recently, and is designed to 
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The following table gives an approxi- 


low for mill acceptance. 
wheat flour, particularly to southern 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 93,853 100;794 183,630 


are Holland’s chief crop. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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| Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 6. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


) FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
| a Lh. ERROR TL URT LUTTE TL Ore $6.10@ 6.75 $6.75@ 7.30 hone peede $6.40@ 6.80 $7.00@ 7.75 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.25@ 7.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $6.90@ 7.20 $7.00@ 7.25 
; Spring standard patent ............-...00.. 5.75@ 6.40 6.60@ 6.75 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.60 6.70@ 7,00 +-@..... 
| Spring first clear .......... Peeve Peeks cee 4.80@ 5.40 6.20@ 5.35 .....@..... 4.80@ 5.40 fo BS ree eee 5.75@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.15 9 250 os 068 « ~ pee 
; Hard winter short patent ................+.. 5.85@ 6.25 ovetex 6.20@ 6.60 5.80@ 6.10 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.65@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.75 
: ne th PEE PELE 5.00@ 5.40 ee ae 5.30@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.40 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.60 .....@..... 6.35@ 6.60 .....@..... 
| Hard witte? Grat GOAT 2... ccc ccc eseccenes 4.50@ 5.00 ree 4.50@ 4.75 4.40@ 4.75 5.50@ 5.75 Pivvee ee Pere — ae occco Qe ce @Deoevee 
Soft winter short patent .................++ 6.00@ 6.30 ee ee a F 6.10@ 6.40 oo @.. 6.35@ 6.60 .....@..... 6.25@ 7.50 6.30@ 6.60 7.95@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight ............--....0e085 5.60@ 6.00 2 ist eRe wes 7 Pe 5.50@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75 
Sekt winter Great Clear ..«. 2-20 sccscvcscccvene 4.80@ 5.40 oe o pelle cece +++ @.. 4.60@ 5.00 voe@.. $00 0c ccive ee eer 6.15@ 6.50 69-3 @iv.cces ooeee@ 5.50 

SRR: NE PRONE in iso 'sia i005 TE de tiv ose Seneee 4.20@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.65 basnwgea © 40% @.. 4.75@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.40 ee oo @.. 

ae ID 2s o.vin oon br6 0004 db ecavues 3.80@ 4.30 3.70@ 3.80 eee Becccs “weses @.. --@.. 4.28@ 6.46 6 .0cQ o0cee punta ieee ot @ew 0.0 @ oes 

FEED— 

Spring bran ..........6.ssceesgeescccees eee 31.00@32.00 - .....@29.00 .....@..... ere, Ae @ 36.50@37.50  37.00@37.50  37.25@37.50 35.00@36.00 .....@.... 
: BiaeG WENN OO: 0 she ss 8s ie ee 32.00@32.25 eoeee@..... 29.00@29.60 3832.25@32.60 .....@..... ee ae ait) See errs lif | ee )= 0-604 «e260 
j re NE ed 5 dG.c wc wsatevgescbecvess 32.25 @32.75 o 00g e@eccee seeee@..... 32.50@33.00 .....@.....  87.50@38.00 38.00@38.50 .....@38.00  ..... @.....  30.00@32.00 
' Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 31.00 @32.00 oooe+@39.00 -..... -00 a ee 36.50@37.00 36.00@ 36.50  37.50@388.00  35.00@36.00  34.00@36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 32.00@34.00 31.00@32.00 32.00@33.00  34.50@35.00 --@.. 38.50@39.50 37.50@ 38.00 40.00@41.00 38.50@39.50 .....@..... 
t OE OE hich ap cat dS 290059 sed Aare ote 36.00 @36.65 «00s oMPBEOO.- <cver_ Qecces . -ccsce sees . tevree Geers. 4$1.00@42.00 41.00@42.00 .....@42.50 40.50@41.50 .....@..... 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $7.40@7.50 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) was SU enk 7.50 @7.85 $6.60@6.80 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 - «= @ 5.70@6.00 6.50@6.90 7.50 @8.15 6,90@7.75 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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WINTER CROP BULLETINS 


Rainfall in Oklahoma and Texas—Heavy 
Covering of Snow in Ontario—Damage 
to Montana Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Light rains have 
fallen over a wide area in the Southwest. 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Missouri received beneficial mois- 
ture, although in no section was it suf- 
ficient to entirely relieve the long win- 
ter drouth. The atmosphere remains fa- 
vorable for further moisture. 

The weekly report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture said: “Wheat is at 
a standstill throughout the state, and 
many fields are turning brown from lack 
of moisture. Soil in the eastern section 
is generally in good condition, although 
rain is needed. Some plowing is being 
done, and considerable oats are being 
seeded. Soil in the central part of the 
state is in good to very poor condition. 
It is in poor condition in the western 
part of the state, and wheat is suffering 
badly.” 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—With the ex- 
ception of certain limited areas of the 
upper section, the grain belt of Okla- 
homa and Texas has had rainfall suf- 
ficient to carry the wheat crop, under 
normal conditions, late into March. 
Large areas of western Texas that were 
in need of moisture have had moderate 
to extremely heavy rainfalls recently. 

“Taking everything into considera- 
tion,” says W. B. Newsome, federal re- 
serve agent at Dallas, who himself has 
a direct interest in wheat conditions be- 
cause of his large flour milling interests, 
“the drenching of the wheat fields of 
western Texas and the assurance of early 
grass for the cattle is one of the biggest 
benefits that that part of the state has 
had in many months.” Mr. Newsome 
says that many sections of the panhan- 
dle were suffering, and that the rains 
have saved millions of acres of wheat. 
He predicts that much spring wheat 
will be planted. 

Reports received by E. B. Clay, of 
Amarillo, secretary of the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, indicate that the 
entire panhandle territory, including 
eastern New Mexico, has received enough 
rain to revive wheat and cause it to 
grow unhindered for several weeks. 


Toronto.—A heavy blanket of snow 
still covers the winter wheat fields of 
Ontario, and it will be some weeks be- 
fore there is any clear indication as to 
the condition in which this crop has come 
through. There is every reason to be- 
lieve it will be found in excellent shape, 
as plenty of snow in the winter means 
good crop prospects in the spring. The 
most dangerous period is yet to come. 
This is the time of spring thawing, when 
winter wheat is often seriously damaged 
by alternate thawing and freezing in the 
warmer period that follows the passage 
of the snow. 


Great Farts, Mont.—Weather intro- 
ducing March to Montana took practical- 
ly all the snow from the ground, but did 
it with warmer temperature rather than 
chinook winds, so that the fields have 
been soaked with moisture. There was 
an average of from five to eight inches 
of snow, depending upon the locality, 
and the result has been a very satisfac- 
tory saturization of the soil. For win- 
ter wheat sown early enough to germi- 
nate last fall, conditions are thought to 
be very good. For the fields seeded so 
late that the wheat has not sprouted, 
there is a question. Admittedly there is 
a substantial acreage that will have to 
be reseeded to spring wheat, due to 
sprouting during the warm weather in 
December. 


Saturna, Kansas.—The slight moisture 
visiting northern and western Kansas the 
last week in January proved very bene- 
ficial to the wheat crop, according to 
farmers and elevator men throughout the 
territory. In most places now the wheat 
is in fine condition, according to reports, 
but needs more moisture. 


Evansvitte, Inp.— Wheat in Indiana has 
not been seriously damaged, except in 
spots, although yield is expected to be 
curtailed by the winter’s alternate freez- 
ing and thawing weather. 


Ocpen, Utran.—Weather conditions for 
winter wheat, as reported to the United 
States weather. bureau office in Salt Lake 
City, show that some areas of southern 
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and central Utah have been without 
snow, winter wheat being slightly dam- 
aged by freezing weather. ‘There has 
been another light snowfall in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank in its last monthly report 
states that winter wheat in the seventh 
reserve district was reported in good 
condition in the first part of February. 
However, the recent zero temperature 
which followed thawing weather earlier 
in the month is detrimental to growing 
winter grains, and reports from a few 
localities indicate that some damage has 
been done. About the middle of Feb- 
ruary there was a liberal distribution of 
snow over the wheat growing sections, 
which is acting as a protection to the 
plant. 


WINTER ACREAGE LARGER 


Total Sowings of Wheat in All Countries 
109,980,000 Acres—Decreased Rye 
Acreage Reported 


Total sowings of winter wheat so far 
reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture are 500,000 acres greater than last 
year. The total area sown reported to 
date amounts to 109,980,000 acres, com- 
pared with 109,480,000 in 1921. These 
figures cover reports from 10 countries, 
and represent approximately 53 per cent 
of the world’s total winter and spring 
wheat area, exclusive of Russia. 

Total sowings of winter rye so far re- 
ported are 277,000 acres less than last 
year. The total area reported in six 
countries amounts to 22,220,000 acres, 
and represents over 50 per cent of the 
total world rye area, winter and spring, 
excluding Russia. 

Winter wheat area in Italy has in- 
creased possibly 5 per cent, according to 
a commercial report. An_ increased 
yield is hoped for as a result of a more 
scientific selection of seed and the use of 
phosphates. The condition of the crop is 
favorable. 

The condition of the winter wheat crop 
is reported to be good in France, Ger- 
many and Poland. Favorable reports 
are also received from the Canadian 
province of Ontario and the Chinese 
province of Yunnan. No recent reports 
are available on conditions in other re- 
gions of these two countries. 

The probable wheat crop of Australia, 
according to commercial reports, is in- 
creased over previous estimates. 











MISSOURI FARM BLOC BILL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The farm bloc in the 
Missouri legislature is. urging the enact- 
ment of a bill dealing with the organiza- 
tion of co-operafive associations, under 
which such organizations would be given 
the following powers: 

To engage in any activity in connec- 
tion with marketing, preserving, harvest- 
ing, drying, manufacturing, canning, 
packing, grading,: storing and general 
utilization of farm products; to borrow 
money without limitation as to the 
amount of corporate indebtedness or lia- 
bility, and to make advance payments 
and advances to members; to refuse to 
handle the agricultural products of non- 
members, except for storage; to estab- 
lish reserves and to invest such funds 
in bonds or other property; to buy and 
hold real estate; to develop patents, 
trademarks and copyrights, and own 
them; to enter into contracts with mem- 
bers to handle and market their com- 
modities and to exact penalties from 
members for breaching their contracts. 

Under the section dealing with con- 
tracts the proposed bill would make it 
possible to “provide, among other things, 
that the association may sell or resell 
the products delivered by its members, 
with or without taking title thereto, and 
pay over to its members the resale price, 
after deducting all necessary selling, 
overhead and other costs and expenses, 
including interest or dividends on stock, 
not exceeding 8 per cent per annum, and 
reserves for retiring the stock, if any; 
and other proper reserves and other de- 
ductions.” 

Probably in order to prevent future 
action against the bill, it is provided 
that “no association organized hereunder 
and complying. with the terms hereof 
shall bé deemed to be a conspiracy or a 
combination in restraint of.trade or an 


illegal] monopoly, or an attempt to. lessen . 


competition or to fix prices arbitrarily, 
nor shall the marketing contracts and 
agreements between the association and 
its members or any agreements author- 
ized in this act be considered illegal as 
such or in unlawful restraint of trade or 
as a part of a conspiracy or combination 
to accomplish an improper or illegal 
purpose.” 

Furthermore, the bill exempts such as- 
sociations, if organized with capital 
stock, from the provisions of the cor- 
poration franchise tax law, and in place 
of this tax provides for the payment of 
a $10 annual fee to the secretary of 
state. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW TURKISH FLOUR TARIFF 

Newspaper dispatches from Constanti- 
nople state that the anticipated fivefold 
increase in the new customs tariff on 
imported flour went into effect on March 
1. The tariff is now 475 piasters per 
100 kilos, the normal value of a piaster 
being 4.3c, and a kilo being about 2.2 
Ibs. 

The measure, it is reported by cable 
dispatches, was intended by the Turkish 
government to stimulate domestic mill- 
ing, but the chief effect is stated to have 
been a sharp advance in the price of 
bread, which was already high. 

A fivefold increase in the duty on 
wheat also went into force on March 1, 
the tariff now being 175 piasters per 100 
kilos, but the difference between duties 
on wheat and flour is said to be suf- 
ficiently great to make further importa- 
tion of flour impossible. 

The Turkish laws prohibit export of 
foodstuffs, so that the southern Russia 
import market will probably require sup- 
plies from America until the new crop 
is harvested. 





FLOUR THE NEED IN GREECE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
former director of foreign operations of 
the American Red Cross, has returned 
to his home in Kansas City after four 
months spent in charge of relief activi- 
ties in Greece and Asia Minor. 

Dr. Hill says that there are more than 
750,000 refugees in Greece at present, 
living in unfinished buildings, warehouses, 
churches and other similar places of 
shelter. From November until January, 
Dr. Hill distributed 10,000 tons of flour, 
as well as 500 tons of beans and quan- 
tities of corn, sugar, lard and other food 
articles among the refugees, 

“Flour is the greatest need in the 
food line,” he said. “It is surprising to 
learn to what extent these people are 
accustomed to a bread diet. They eat 
little meat. and get their fats by pour- 
ing olive oil on bread and using it in 
soups.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





PEOPLE’S MACARONI CoO., INC. 

Burrato, N. Y.—The People’s Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., with capital stock of 
$500,000, has been formed by the con- 
solidation of five large macaroni and 
vermicelli manufacturing companies of 
Buffalo. The executive heads are Camelo 
Guino, who will be president of the new 
concern; G. Lojacono, vice president; 
John S. Bellanca, second vice president; 
Stephen E. Lojacono, treasurer; William 
F. Lipp, secretary; Angelo Leone, gen- 
eral manager. The companies involved 
are the Central Macaroni Co., the Ameri- 
can Macaroni Corporation, the Bellanca 
Macaroni Co., the Liberty Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., and the Niagara Macaroni Mfg. Co. 
The business will be centered in the 
Central and Liberty plants, which have 
a capacity of 265 and 275 bbls of flour 
a day. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





DEATH OF CROP ESTIMATOR 

The death of John Inglis, widely 
known as a.crop estimator, took place on 
March 2, at his home in San Diego, Cal. 
Permanent burial, it was announced, 
would take place in Morgan Park, IIl., 
his former home. Mr. Inglis was $2 
years old at the time of his death. He 
spent 40 years in estimating wheat and 
corn crops -in the United States. and: is 
said to have achieved a reputation for 
great accuracy. Kilmarnock Glen, Scot- 
land, was his birthplace. He came ‘to 
the United States when a young man, 


and served through the Civil War in the 
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DEATH OF E. BANGASSER 


Buffalo Financial and Market Editor Was 
for Many Years Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Burrato, N. Y., March 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Edward L. Bangasser died 
on Saturday evening, March 3, at his 
home on North Parade Avenue, Buffalo, 
after a brief illness. He had been criti- 
cally ill in January of this year, but re- 
covered sufficient strength to return to 
work. 

Mr. Bangasser, who had reached the 
age of 67, was employed by the Buffalo 
Commercial for 55 years. He began as 
an errand boy and rose to the position 
of financial and market editor, holding 
that desk for many years. He was 
known to practically every member of 
the milling trade in this territory, and 
was regarded as Buffalo’s foremost writ- 
er on financial and market topics. For 
many years he was The Northwestern 
Miller’s Buffalo correspondent. 

The widow, Mrs. Emma Haas Ban- 
gasser, and one daughter, Mrs. George 
McCarthy, of Buffalo, are the surviving 
members of the immediate family. 

Mr. Bangasser was a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The funeral has been 
arranged for Wednesday afternoon, 
March 7. 





P. D. Fannestocx. 





CORN PRODUCTS EARNINGS 

The pamphlet report of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. for 1922 shows 
that the company now has a surplus al- 
most equal to the $49,784,000 common 
stock. Net income for the year ended 
Dec. 31, last, was $10,416,572, an increase 
of $4,090,214 over the preceding year. 
After preferred dividends there was left 
$8,678,682, equal to 17.43 per cent on the 
common stock, which compares with 9.21 
per cent earned in 1921. There was car- 
ried to surplus $4,198,122, bringing that 
item up to $49,321,254. 

The income account for the year com- 
pares as follows: 


1922 1921 
Profits from operations. $13,826,118 $9,451,410 
Total income .......... 15,453,917 10,742,374 
Total deductions ...... 5,037,345 4,416,016 
Net income .....-c cee 10,416,572 6,326,358 
Bal. after pfd. drive... 8,678,682 4,588,470 
Surplus after com. div.. 4,198,122 1,601,430 
Total surplus .......... 49,321,254 45,123,132 





MR. ROOS HEADS FEDERATION 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The committee consist- 
ing of A. S. Purves, of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, C. M. Yager, of the Modern 
Miller, and John E. Bacon of the 
American Miller, appointed to canvass 
the ballots for president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, reports the re- 
election of Charles L. Roos, of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, as 
president of the Federation for the year 
beginning with the annual meeting in 


April, 1923. 
S. O. Werner. 





JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 

SuHancouat, Curna, Jan. 30.—Since the 
end of the year, flour on the Kobe mar- 
ket has been firm. Owing to the high 
price of wheat, the price attitude of 
Japanese milling companies is very ag- 
gressive. Quotations for flour have grad- 
ually risen. Domestic brands range 
3.50@4.15 yen ($6.80@8 per bbl). Fur- 
ther improvement in the market is ex- 


pected. 
D. ARAKIE. 





ITALIAN WHEAT TARIFF REDUCED 

The Italian tariff on wheat, flour and 
allied products was greatly reduced on 
Jan. 20. The present rates are as fol- 
lows in gold lire (19.3c): wheat flour, 
1.5; rye flour, oatmeal, yellow corn flour 
or meal, 1.35; semolina, 3.5; ship bis- 
cuits, 5.5; bran, 0.6. The result of the 
present reduction has been a drop in the 
price of bread, the cut averaging 10 to 
25 centessimi per kilo (from % to Ic 
per lb) in various cities. 





FLOUR AND FEED PLANT BURNS 
PitrssurcH, Pa., March 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The entire plant of the Ir- 
win (Pa.) Flour & Feed Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire March 3. The blaze 
started in the rear of the building and 
swept the main structure before firemen 
could be summoned. The loss is $100,000. 
R. F, Altman is the. owner. 
Cc. C, Larus, 
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THE ROLL CALL 





Record to Date on Steadily Increasing Use of “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 


Food” in Advertising and on Packages 


Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 


PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves per 


week 


Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 


PRINTED ON FLOUR SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 
Rodney ne omneny Kansas City, Missouri. 


Weber Flour 
Ismert-Hincke Milling 


ills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 
mpany, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Seaboard Flour Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


North Bend Millin 


Red Star Milling Company, 


Company, North Bend, Nebraska. 
ichita, Kansas. 


Thompson Milling Company, Lockport, New York. 
Williamson Milling Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Company, Buhler, Kansas. 


Enns Milling Company, Inman, Kansas. 


Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

Leavenworth Milling Company, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Robinson Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 

Arkansas City Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Snell Mill & Grain Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas. 


Arnold-Madaus Milling Company, Sterling, Kansas. 
Bay State Milling Company, Winona, Minnesota. 
Wm. Kelly Milling Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Crete Mills, Crete, Nebraska. 


Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, Kansas. 

Lyons Milling Company, Lyons, Kansas. 
Rea-Patterson Milling Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Maney Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Moundridge Milling Company, Moundridge, Kansas. 


Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas. 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Company, Whitewater, Kansas. 
USED IN ADVERTISING 


Mercantile Service Corporation, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Pueblo Bread Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana. 

Midland Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Hunter Milling Company, a Kansas. 


Russell-Miller Milling Company, 


inneapolis, Minnesota. 


PRINTED ON ENVELOPES 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, at all factories and branches. 


ON LETTERS TO MILLERS 


Millers’ National Federation. 


A FEW COMMENTS 


After reading the pamphlet, we decided to come in out of the rain and will use 
the line.—Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 
It costs nothing, and every miller in the country should adopt it—Robinson 


Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 


We will do our best to see that the phrase is used everywhere. Eve ill 
baker should use it.—Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills. ’ oe 
We are sure it will have a wide effect—Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, 


Kansas. 


We will use the line wherever possible, in addition to having it printed ] 
flour bags.—Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. a 
It can hurt nothing, and we believe it will be the means of increasing flour 


consumption.—Attica (Kansas) Mills. 


It is a happy thought.—Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Company. 
As sensible a suggestion as has been made. We are strong for it—Moundridge 


(Kansas) Milling Company. 








IMPORTED FLOURCAMPAIGN 


East of Scotland Millers’ Association Cireu- 
larizes Bakers on Merits of Home Milled, 
as Against Foreign, Products 


Gtascow, Scorranp.—The Scottish oat- 
meal millers’ offensive against the im- 
ported article, by their demand for its 
distinctive marking to distinguish it from 
the home product, is a sign of restless- 
ness which is not confined to the miller 
of oats. The East of Scotland Millers’ 
Association has circularized all bakers 
in Scotland on the merits of home milled 
flour compared with the imported article. 
The leaflet in which this is set forth con- 
sists of the reprint of an article which 
appeared in the British trade journal, 
Milling, which drew from Charles E. 
Oliver, of the United States, a reply in 
which it is asserted that the defender of 
the American flour has made some dam- 
aging admissions. 

This propaganda by the Scottish mill- 
ers gains in significance when ‘it is con- 
sidered in conjunction with the recent 
controversy in the London Times, led by 
Lord Bledisloe, a report of which has 
been published in The Northwestern 
Miller. So far as Scotland is concerned, 
it may be taken that the milling trade 
regards it as the most promising ground, 





since normally there is a much larger 
margin of trade enjoyed here by the im- 
porter of flour than there is in Eng- 
land. While in the Times controversy 
the percentage of imported flour used 
in England was put at about 10, in Scot- 
land it is nearer 40. For this reason it 
would be interesting to know if the East 
of Scotland millers in Edinburgh and 
Leith have any backing from England in 
their offensive. 

The leaflet which has been issued is en- 
titled “Information Invaluable to Every 
User of Flour in This Country.” A 
preface to the article and reply, quoted 
from the columns of Milling, explains 
that an article written by a well known 
expert in bread and flour under the pen 
name of “Boro’ Mill,” contrasting the 
merits and demerits of home milled flour 
and imported flours, “evoked the great- 
est interest, not only here but in America, 
and Charles E. Oliver came forward to 
champion the, cause of the other side of 
the Atlantic. ‘The articles herewith print- 
ed are of such value to every man in the 
trade that a careful study of both will 
not only open the eyes of many but will 
be a source of education to all.” 

Then follows a passage which receives 
emphasis in the form of big black type. 
It is as follows; “Please note. that Mr, 


Oliver declares emphatically that rarely 
is top grade flour shipped to this coun- 
try. Society there, from top to bottom, 
demands their best and evidently gets it 
all, as ‘there is none left for export.’” 
The remainder of this disingenuous pref- 
ace asserts that the flour which is shipped 
to this country is that which cannot And 
a market at home; “imported flour in 
this country is almost in every case sold 
as patent or top grade flour; Mr. Oliver’s 
declaration on this point is therefore of 
more than passing interest. Who should 
know more about it than he?” 

Boro’ Mill’s article, which receives the 
blessing of all this publicity, it is un- 
necessary to quote at length. It argues 
that, whereas the British miller was slow 
about 40 years ago to equip his mills 
with the best machinery and therefore 


. gave the importer a chance to enter the 


market, the position is different today. 
“It is only a question of time,” it states, 
“until imported flour will be shut out 
again. . . . British milled flour is regu- 
lar because it is milled from the pick of 
the world’s best wheats. In America, it 
is stated, wheat receives little or no 
cleaning treatment before being ground 
into flour. Bakers can rely upon secur- 
ing a pure wheat from the wheat berry 
alone if they use the home milled ar- 
ticle. The margin in price in favor of 
the imported flour is the only asset 
which forces its sale. 

“The reason for the difference in 
price is that imported flour is produced 
cheaply, and there are many factors to 
account for it. British millers run their 
machines at a much slower speed and 
dress their flour through far finer silk 
than do their American competitors. 
American flour is distinguishable by rea- 
son of those specks of offal which show 
up so prominently in their flour—specks 
of offal from unwashed and uncleaned 
wheat.” 

Then there follows the deduction that 
British milled flour is cheaper at 1@2s 
per sack more than imported flour be- 
cause to buy offal at the price of flour 
is foolish. During the long journey to 
this country thin ae of coarse texture 
are all the protection this important 
foodstuff receives. 

Alongside this article is published the 
reply by Mr. Oliver, in which there is set 


out in black type his statement that “it, 


may be news to our worthy brother to 
know that he has never yet seen a real 
tiptop American patent flour. This grade 
is not generally shipped over to Britain, 
for the reason that the demand is so 
great on this side of our great pond that 
there is none left for export. Having 
spent 26 years of my life in the British 
Isles I ought to know something re- 
garding the living of the two peoples. 
In America the workingman asks for the 
highest od of flour that is made, and 
he is ready to pay for it.” 

At the end of this leaflet the propa- 
gandists, who, as stated, are the East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association, 
add the following postscript: “These two 
articles speak for themselves so clearly 
and so forcibly that no further words of 
ours are required to point the thinking 
man in the direction in which he ought 
to go.” 

There is another chapter to this story, 
however. It is learned that the Glasgow 
millers Were invited to put their names 
and their support to this leaflet, but they 
declined. They are understood to have 
seen the folly of attempting to foist 
such transparent arguments upon the 
credulity of the bakers. The Glasgow 
bakers know that they can get a bigger 
outturn from imported flour than from 
home milled flour, because the imported 
article must be milled dry to carry. 
They also know that the quality of Glas- 
gow bread has been mainly established 
by the imported 90 per cent flour, which 
has not the disadvantages of a flour 
made from a blend of wheats, but has all 
the merits of a straight run product— 
the full properties of the wheat, less the 
bran. 

The importers’ case against the argu- 
ments advanced in this propaganda is 
presented by Andrew Law, of Glasgow, 
in a letter to the Glasgow Herald. Mr. 
Law says: 

“It is not true that America, which is 
specially designated, only ships its poor 
flour to this country. All American top 
qualities, as’ well as Canadian and Aus- 
tralian top qualities of flour, can be 
bought here any day at ordinary market 
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levels. The circular says that British 
millers have the pick of the world’s 
wheats at their disposal. It is only fair 
to say that millers in Canada and the 
United States say they buy all the best 
wheat which is offered, and allow the 
wheat which will just pass the official 
grade standard and no more to be ex- 
ported. The one claim seems at least 
to balance the other. 

“As to the superior quality claimed for 
home milled flour, there is no need to 
contradict that. The bakers, who know 
their business, are quite competent to 
judge, and the public who buy the bread 
would find means of letting them know 
if they happened, in their alleged pref- 
erence for imported flour, to take flour 
of inferior quality, to the neglect of the 
home milled flour, the superiority of 
which is asserted in this circular. 

“Furthermore, if the home millers are 
in such a naturally advantageous posi- 
tion as this circular affirms, how do they 
explain the persistent agitation carried 
on in their behalf in the House of Com- 
mons for the bringing of the milling in- 
dustry under the protection of the safe- 
guarding of industries act, and the use 
there of arguments contrary to the argu- 
ments used in this circular?” 


DECIMAL MEASURE FAILS 


Vestal Bill Among the Many Fated to Die in 
the Usual Jam Preceding Adjourn- 
ment of Congress 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Vestal deci- 
mal weights measure was one of the 
many bills to die in the jam which 
marked the closing hours of the Con- 
gress that adjourned on March 3. Passed 
by the House by a substantial majority 
and reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee on agriculture, the decimal meas- 
ure remained untouched on the Senate 
calendar until the gavel finally fell on 
the sixty-seventh session, 

What chance this bill, and many other 
virtually uncontested measures, had to 
pass was fendered nil on March 2 when 
Senator Heflin, of Alabama, launched an 
unprecedented one-man filibuster, which 
he succeeded in maintaining for more 
than six hours. The Alabama senator 
had no complaint against the legislative 
situation in the Senate. On the contrary, 
the fault he found lay with the House. 
The lower branch had failed to act on 
the $10,000,000 Chile nitrate purchase 
bill, and Mr. Heflin was invoking the 
filibuster in an effort to coerce the House 
into action. A_ simultaneous filibuster 
started in the House by friends of the 
same measure soon petered out. 

The Heflin performance only served 
to emphasize the urgent necessity for a 
reformation of the rules of the Senate. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











WHEAT SURPLUS POSITION 


Cuicaco, Irt.—George E. Marcy, presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 
has issued the following statement: 

“Statistics apparently show that the 
United States, to have the same carry- 
over of wheat as last year, must export 
about 50,000,000 bus between now and 
July 1, or about 3,000,000 per week. 
Canada must export about 150,000,000 
bus, or about 9,000,000 per week. This, 
with the foreign situation as it is and 
the Argentine surplus, is impossible. 

“It looks very much as if farmers had 
sold wheat and corn freely on every 
bulge, taking advantage of the bull mar- 
ket. There is a large speculative hold- 
ing of grain futures, and it now seems 
that the price is apt to discount any 
shortage indicated by small corn re- 
serves. There is a large stock of corn 
in the visible supply, also a large stock 
in the hands of country elevator people, 
and the high price is causing great 
economy, both in this country and 
abroad. 

“It is a serious question whether the 
speculator who is now long all these 
futures, which are hedges against cash 
grain in different positions, will be will- 
ing to carry them over into the new crop. 
If he should commence to lose heart, 
there might be some very drastic declines 
to a point which would meet the Ar- 
gentine competition and reduce the price 
of coarse grain in such a way as to cause 


greater consumption.” 
S. O. Wenyenr. 
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KANSAS WHEAT HOLDINGS 


Total of 28,686,354 Bus in All Positions, Ac- 
cording to Returns Compiled by Allen 
Logan—I1 Per Cent of Crop on Farms 


Kansas Crty, Mo., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Complete returns just com- 
piled by Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., to be issued tomorrow, show 
that Kansas mills hold a total of 11,186,- 
364 bus wheat, of which 1,104,650 are on 
farmers’ storage and the rest owned by 
mills. Warehouse stocks of flour amount 
to 319,438 bbls against this supply of 
wheat, and total flour sold totals 2,527,012 
bbls, representing practically all stocks. 
Sales represent about 30 days’ output at 
full time, or 60 days at present half time 
schedule. 

Mr. Logan’s figures show an estimated 
11 per cent of the total 1922 crop still 
held on farms, amounting to approxi- 
mately 13,500,000 bus. Independent and 
farmers’ elevator holdings of wheat are 
placed at 4,000,000 bus, making a grand 
total of 28,686,354 bus wheat in Kansas 
in all positions. Based on the average 
50 per cent running time of the January 
to July period of the past 10 years, Kan- 
sas mills will need 21,000,000 bus wheat 
on the balance of the crop year, repre- 
senting three fourths of the apparent 
present total supply in the state, if the 
estimate of the 1922 crop is correct. 

Mr. Logan's reports from mills indi- 
cate that growing wheat in the eastern 
half of the state is well rooted. Western 
wheat is very deficient in moisture, with 
an estimated 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 acres 
in an uncertain position. 

R. E. Sreruine. 








READY TO BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road has completed all preliminary de- 
tails for the erection of its 2,000,000-bu 
grain elevator in St. Louis, and work on 
the structure will start at once. The ele- 
vator is to be built along the Mississippi 
River in South St. Louis. It will be the 
largest in the city. ‘The estimated cost 
is $2,000,000. 

The plant is to be of re-enforced con- 
crete, with a main building over 300 feet 
long by 130 feet wide, exclusive of 
boiler house and drier buildings. The 
workhouse will be 126 feet high and the 
bins 112 feet high. The elevator tracks 
will have a storage capacity of 120 cars 
in an eight-hour day. 

All machinery is to be driven by in- 
dividual motors, so that independent op- 
erations can be conducted in any part 
of the building without operating the en- 
tire plant. 

A river front location was chosen so 
that service may be maintained with the 
barge line. The main building will be 
connected by a marine chute, so barges 
can be directly loaded and unloaded. 

The Folwell-Ahlskog Co., Chicago, has 
been retained as engineer and designer 
of the elevator. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WORLD’S WHEAT AND RYE 

The world production of wheat and 
rye, as far as reported to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
slightly greater than last year. It is 
estimated at 3,890,937,000 bus, including 
the figures for 1922 in the northern 
hemisphere and for 1922-23 in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Russia, the principal 
country for which no report is available, 
produced about 27 per cent of the 
world’s combined crop of wheat and rye 
in the period 1909-13. 

The total production of wheat in 30 
countries and rye in 19 countries for 
which comparable figures are available 
amounts to 3,797,735,000 bus; in 1921 
the production of the same countries was 
3,781,504,000 bus, and in 1909-13 3.774,- 
542,000. In the United States and Can- 
ada the combined production of wheat 
and rye is 15 per cent greater than the 
1921 production and 50 per cent greater 
than in the period 1909-13. The produc- 
tion of Europe, on the other hand, is 14 
per cent less than last year and 24 per 
cent less than in the period 1909-13. 

The rye production of all countries re- 
porting in the northern hemisphere in 
1922 and in the southern hemisphere in 
1922-28 amounted to 794,819,000 bus. 
The production of 19 countries for which 
comparable figures are available was 
784,721,000 bus, compared with 801,309,- 
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000 for the same countries in 1921 and 
an average of 929,379,000 bus during the 
period 1909-13. Of these amounts Europe 
produced in 1922, 656,851,000 bus, or 
about 84 per cent of the total, in 1921 
718,179,000 bus, or about 90 per cent, and 
in the period 1909-13 891,192,000, or 
about 96 per cent. Russia is the chief 
rye producing country for which no re- 
cent figures are available. In the period 
1909-13 her rye crop was nearly as large 
as all the other countries put together. 


RAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Drouth Broken Over a Wide Area, and Kan- 
sas Wheat Crop Put in Best Condition 
Experienced for Many Weeks 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Light rains and snows over 
a wide area in the Southwest from March 
3 to 6 put the Kansas wheat crop in the 
best condition of many weeks, according 
to J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture. While the 
moisture broke the drouth in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Nebraska, as well as Kansas 
and Missouri, wheat fields were especially 
benefited. Hutchinson was the only point 
in the two states which did not report 
precipitation in some form during the 
past 24 hours. The western part of Kan- 
sas is still in need of moisture, as much 
of the crop there remains unsprouted. 
The precipitation in southwestern Kan- 
sas yesterday and last night was especial- 
ly timely, however, Mr. Mohler said. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 











Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Feb. 24 
and 17, and for Jan. 1-Feb. 24, 1923, as re- 

ported by the Department of Commerce: 




















Jan. 1- 
Barley, bus— Feb. 18-24 Feb. 11-17 Feb. 24 
U. Kingdom... 258,000 335,000 1,554,000 
Other Europe.. 8,000 65,000 199,000 
Oth, countries. eoges 15,000 664,000 
Totals ...... 266,000 415,000 2,417,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ..... 186,000 277,000 2,083,000 
Netherlands .. 705,000 94,000 2,642,000 
U. Kingdom... 520,000 245,000 3,106,000 
Other Europe.. 237,000 126,000 2,877,000 
Canada ...0... 48,000 134,000 843,000 
Oth. countries. 81,000 78,000 697,000 
Totals ..... 1,777,000 954,000 12,248,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ....... 36,000 ...... 621,000 
CAMOGR ceccwen cece -geetoe *eeere 
Se 19,000 20,000 135,000 
Oth. countries. 48,000 8,000 97,000 
Totals ...... 102,000 28,000 853,000 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ..... 322,000 596,000 3,165,000 
Other Europe.. 894,000 531,000 4,937,000 
CORBGR cesccse costee!  sivece’ | ebeass 
Oth. countries. 80,000  ...... 183,000 
Totals ..... 1,296,000 1,127,000 8,285,000 
Wheat, bus— 
Ttaly cccscccce 127,000 483,000 4,929,000 
U. Kingdom... 155,000 133,000 3,847,000 
Other Europe.. 478,000 373,000 9,318,000 
Oth. countries. 150,000 175,000 899,000 
Totals .ccecs 910,000 1,164,000 18,993,000 
Flour, bbls— 
U. Kingdom... 28,700 6,200 218,200 
Other Europe... 36,100 62,000 741,400 
Oth. countries. 219,700 109,300 1,461,600 
Woeele o5 os0 284,500 177,500 2,421,200 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Barley, bus... 14,000 174,000 389,000 
Oats, bus..... 88,000 778,000 1,659,000 
Rye, bus...... 144,000 4,000 1,983,000 


Wheat, bus...1,639,000 1,190,000 16,952,000 
Flour, bbis.... 69,800 38,200 495,400 





MERCHANT MARINE LOSSES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The total . loss 
incurred by the government through the 
operation of the merchant marine during 
the month of November was $3,457,621.86, 
compared with $3,420,372.03 for October, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Shipping Board. This took into count 
overhead, repairs, insurance and lay-up 
expenses. The December loss was $4,- 
329,806.84, and that in January amounted 
to $4,942.337.24. The total voyages com- 
pleted in October were 177, compared 
with 158 in November, 176 in December 
and 179 in January. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AUSTRALIAN CROP OUTLOOK 

In 1915-16 the Australian wheat crop 
was a record one—179,000,000 bus. . The 
1922-23 crop is not expected to be over 
103,500,000. Consul Dunlap reports that 
the yield in New South Wales will not 
be over half so large as last year. due 
to lack of rain in the wheat belt. Millers 


who support the pool and draw the 
bulk of their supplies from it are ex- 
pecting to receive preferential treatment 
over millers who take only a small por- 
tion of their requirements therefrom. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR JUTE 


Abnormally Small Crop in British India 
During Past Three Years, Due to 
Decreased Acreage and Yield 


Higher prices for jute and jute prod- 
ucts have resulted from the shortage of 
the jute crop in British India, says Com- 
merce Monthly, the magazine of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

“The jute crop of British India has 
been abnormally small for the past three 
years,” continues the magazine. “While 
this is due in large part to reduced acre- 
age, the yield per acre also was low in 
1920 and 1921, compared with the imme- 
diately preceding years. In spite of 
short crops in 1920 and 1921 a consider- 
able quantity of old crop jute was held 
in India in the fall of the latter year, 
but since that time it has been greatly 
reduced. A total of 7,250,000 bales con- 
sumed and exported seems a conservative 
estimate which, compared with the small 
crop, indicates to what degree reserve 
stocks have been cut down. 

“Another small crop, accompanied by 
the realization that. reserve stocks are 
being depleted, has resulted in higher 
prices. There was a sharp upward turn 
during the late spring and early summer, 
continuing, after slight recessions in the 
fall, until prices reached the highest 
point in two years. 

“The year 1922 was one of generally 
unsatisfactory trade conditions, when 
consumption would be expected to be at 
a minimum, yet the production of jute 
fell far short of consumption. If con- 
sumption by the Calcutta mills and ex- 
ports for consumption by mills in for- 
eign countries are as large during the 
current year as they were last year, and 
there is every reason to suppose that 
they will be if raw material is obtain- 
able, reserve stocks of jute will be re- 
duced still further. 

“The final forecast of the crop for 
1922 indicates a production of 4,237,000 
bales. It is believed that actual produc- 
tion last year was much larger than the 
final government estimate, and in some 
quarters it is expected that the 1922 crop 
will be substantially in excess of the final 
estimate of this year. 

“The largest consumers of Indian jute 
are the Calcutta mills, which take ap- 
proximately half of the total crop, but 
the United States and European coun- 
tries import large quantities. Prior to 
the war, Germany was surpassed only by 
India and the United Kingdom as a 
manufacturer of jute products. The 
German jute manufacturers’ supply of 
raw material was cut off by the war, but 
that the industry in Germany is re- 
gaining its pre-war status is evidenced 
by the fact that exports of raw jute 
from India to Germany in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1922, were greater than 
those to any other country, and only 
20,000 tons smaller than average pre- 
war exports to Germany. 

“Raw jute imports into the United 
States, howeyer, are of minor impor- 
tance compared with the imports of bur- 
lap, the principal product manufactured 
from jute. Imports of burlap each year 
are several times as great in value as the 
imports of raw jute. Burlap valued at 
$41,377,000 was imported into the United 
States in 1921, of which $36,572,000 was 
the value of that coming from British 
India and $4,121,000 the value of that 
coming from Scotland.” 











OREGON MILLING PLANT BURNS 
Seatrie, Wasu., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram )—The 150-bbl] mill of the Vale 
(Oregon) Milling & Elevator Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire; with a loss estimated at 
$50,000, partially insured in stock com- 
panies. W. C. Trrrany. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 24, 
1923. with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 





omitted): ——Output—, -——Exports— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 8,774 8,013 145 533 

Oo ere 355 245 on 


Duluth-Superior 627 408 Fas eas 
Outside mills .. 5,302 5,117 2 12 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Flour and Grain Fail to Follow American 
Advance—Trading Within Nar- 
row Limits 


Lonpon, Enco., March 6.—(Special 
Cable)—Flour and grain markets have 
both failed to follow the American ad- 
vance, and trading is within very narrow 
limits. A further reduction in home 
milled flour prices makes sales of im- 
ported flour difficult. Some medium 
Manitoba export has been sold at 34s 
($5.60 per bbl), net, c.i.f., but this grade 
is now offered at 34s 3d. Top Manitoba 
patents are 37s@37s 6d ($6.10@6.20 per 
bbl). Kansas exports are also offered at 
37s 6d, but there is no possibility of busi- 
ness. Second grade exports are 33s 
($5.45 per bbl), and spring wheat exports 
36s 6d ($6 per bbl), net, cif. ome 
milled straight run is quoted at 40s, de- 


livered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








DEATH OF F, B,. RANDALL 


Burrato, N. Y., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Frederick B. Randall, sec- 
retary of the Mann Bros. Linseed Co., 
died March 4 at his home in Buffalo of 
heart trouble. Mr. Randall was 49 
years old. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles, also in many civic and 
trade organizations. The funeral was 
held on March 6. 

P. D, Fannesrocx. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat. Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 713 1,323 374 2,420 63 
Boston ..... 2 3 24 1 See 
Buffalo ..... 3,076 287 1,090 1,101 482 
Afloat .. 579 ese +t: cee 250 
Chicago ....1,745 14,473 6,471 346 274 
Afloat .... 752 eee 181 248 ere 
Detroit ..... 40 47 142 27 
St. Joseph...1,013 617 ~.179 19 3 
Duluth ..... 8,743 162 413 7,050 226 
Galveston ...1,916 oe 20 


Indianapolis. .328 397 392 oes ses 
Kan. City...5,785 1,544 925 145 120 
Milwaukee... 201 904 980 305 196 
Sioux City... 361 653 358 41 15 
Minneap’lis 15,467 405 10,662 
N. Orleans. .1,545 643 188 13 











Newp. News. ... 144 one a 
New York... 508 2,351 2,259 241 208 
Omaha . -2,031 1,815 1,710 487 23 
Peoria .. ° 2 391 369 ose con 
Philadelphia. 764 278 914 39 4 
St. Louis.... 758 948 597 11 14 
SORORe sick 797 144 255 18 1 
Camels. .esss 381 owe eve 10 
Totals ...47,507 27,529 27,683 14,594 2,778 
Last year. .40,055 44,792 68,529 7,227 1,926 


Increases: Wheat, 11,000 bus; corn, 2,269,- 
000; rye, 929,000. Decreases: Oats, 1,592,000 
bus; barley, 134,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 1,289 124 37 16 
CTRVERR: 0 yn cccccs 957 65 158 - 
Grain Growers .. 1,694 274 162 eee 
Fort William .... 853 128 179 3 
G, FH Wi ss anccess 2,599 543 213 58 


North Western .. 
Port Arthur ..... 
Cam. Gov't ...cas 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,551 176 30 33 
Private elevators. 8,514 987 633 72 

















Totals ...ceess 25,934 3,111 2,133 365 
Year ago ........ 25,069 3,903 1,611 676 
Receipts ........ 672 122 59 11 
Rail shipments.... 298 329 24 64 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 41 @1C. W....08 1 
No. 1 northern.13,466 No. 2 €. W...... 615 
No. 2 northern..3,051 No. 3 C. W...... 1,191 
No. 3 northern..1,181 Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 

119 1 feed .....000% 398 

30 ee 

14 
4 
181 
Winter 6..s-..20 5 

Special bin ..... 23 ee 3,759 
Co ae 743 
Private ........ 8,514 
Datel .cceces 27,372 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended March 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of fiour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
6 58 506 


Atlantic ....1,110 1,868 

See 476 415 21 eee wee 

Pacific ..... 183 oss ee 308 one 
Totals ....1,769 2,283 27 366 506 

Prev. week.. 608 1,619 57 322 122 

Totals July 1, y 


1922, to March 
3, 1923. .108,796 44,942 13,363. 16,182 31,367 
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A quiet, uninteresting week is the way 
in which most spring wheat millers re- 
port business for the period ending 
March 3. Only by dint of the most ag- 
gressive sales tactics were millers able 
to dispose of their output from day to 
day and, at that, they only operated at 
about half capacity. The fact that some 
inillers still seem more than willing to 
sacrifice values in order to book business, 
in itself keeps buyers indifferent and 
lifficult to approach. 

Here and there are some who are will- 
ing to take on a little flour for prompt 
shipment, or figure on supplies for June- 
July delivery. It is surprising how 
many are willing to talk summer ship- 
ment flour. Millers, however, are at a 
loss to know just what to quote for that 
delivery. They feel that feed probably 
will decline sharply in the meantime, 
hut there is always the probability also 
)f advances in wheat, in view of the con- 
tinued legislative agitation for same. 
iividently, some of the trade feel they 
can buy for summer delivery now to bet- 
ter advantage than later. 

A number of millers report a. slight 
improvement in shipping directions, This 
is, of course, encouraging and might be 
taken as an indication that surplus 
‘tocks were becoming exhausted, were it 
not for the fact that millers are con- 
stantly urging the trade to send. in direc- 
tions. 

An occasional complaint is heard that 
some eastern buyers are inclined to be 
slow about taking up drafts and accept- 
ing ar of flour promptly upon ar- 
rival, 

Fancy and first clear flours are in 
good demand. The supply is limited, 
naturally, on account of the light opera- 
tion of mills. Second clear is steady. 
Word was received in Minneapolis yes- 
terday that Turkey had placed an im- 
port duty of 475 piasters per 100 kilos 
on flour, equivalent to approximately $5 
bbl. This will undoubtedly shut off all 
inquiry from that market for low grade 
spring and durum flours, because such 
a duty would be prohibitive. 

Prices are little changed for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted nominal- 
ly at $6.75@7.30 bbl, standard patent 
$6.60@6.75, second patent $6.40@6.50, in 
98-lb cottons; fancy clear $5.60@5.70, 
first clear $5.20@5.35 and second clear 
$3.70@4.10, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The durum flour market is about as 
dead as it possibly could be. Every in- 
dication points to the fact that maca- 
roni_ manufacturers overbought some 
time ago, and probably will not be in the 
market for some time, unless there is a 
sharp break in prices. One local mill, in 
an endeavor to interest buyers, put out a 
very low offer the past week, but no 
interest was evinced. 

Three Minneapolis and two outside 
mills that grind durum report their out- 
put for the week ending March 3 as 
55,615 bbls. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.50@ 
5.65 bbl, durum flour $4.20@4.75, and 
durum clear $3.80, in jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. , 

MILLFEED , 

The edge seems to be off of the de- 
mand for millfeed. That is, while there 
is still comparatively good inquiry, it is 
not as urgent as it was a w ago. 
Mills, as usual, are doing a business 
in split cars with flour, have noth- 
ing to offer for quick shipment. Some 


are reported to have cleaned up their 
contracts with outside jobbers, but are 
still behind on deliveries to local inter- 
ests. There is considerable bran and 
standard middlings sold for January- 
February shipment still to come out. 
Evidently outside buyers to whom this 
feed has been sold are clamoring for 
deliveries, because Minneapolis jobbers 
are hounding each other daily for turn- 
overs, and threats of buying in because 
of nondelivery are numerous. 

Sentiment is not as bullish as it was; 
the possibility of $30 bran seems to be 
receding. For March shipment, 50c ton 
under spot is asked, while for April 
shipment standard middlings outsiders 
bid $1@2 under. Mills, however, hold 
their asking prices firm, and claim to 
be practically out of the market for up- 
wards of 30 days. 

Continued good inquiry is reported by 
some interests for flour middlings and 
red dog from the South and Southeast, 
with sales being made daily at full ask- 
ing prices. These interests do not look 
for any recession in values so long as 
the Kansas City market holds strong, 
and mills there are unable to supply the 
southern trade. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $29 ton, flour middlings $81@ 
32, red dog $34 and rye middlings $27 
@28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 161, were in operation March 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. : 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of meee mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3... 561,100 307,365 54 

Previous week ... 561,100 295,160 62 

VORP OHS ...ccsces 546,000 252,720 46 
Two years ago.... 546,000 231,770 42 - 

Three years ago... 546,000 214,300 39 

Four years ago.... 546,000 242,515 46 

Five years ago.... 546,000 206,820 40 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3.. 270,150 140,695 52 
Previous week ... 339,000 180,620 53 
Year ago .......++ 421,890 180,490 42 
Two years ago.... 414,690 151,220 36 
Three years ago... 424,260 132,680 31 
Four years ago.... 354,150 242,630 68 
Five years ago.... 345,750 172,754 47 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Milling demand for cash wheat is not 
as keen as it was. Millers are more 
discriminative in their selections, and are 
more inclined to “shop.” Low gluten test 
offerings go begging, and sellers are 
forced to reduce their asking prices in 
order to move same. A big percentage 
of the current receipts are of the softer 
varieties. Millers show an _ inclination 
to draw on stocks in terminals, rather 
than take this soft, low gluten wheat. 
Country mill buyers are not much in 
evidence this week, either. 

No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 1@ 
19c bu over May, No. 1 durum at Ic un- 
der to 12c over, and No. 1 dark Montana 
at 2@8c over. Offerings of. the latter 
variety are light, : 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed oil meal is quoted nominally 
at $48 ton, in sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
There is really no activity to the market, 


and the production, while abnormally 
light, seems to be in excess of present 
needs. 

Recently a reseller was offering oil 
meal, delivered, Iowa points, at @3 
ton under what others were asking for 
34 per cent protein meal.--A buyer who 
bought some of this meal reports that it 
arrived in plain sacks and was tagged 
34 per cent. On analysis, however, the 
meal, according to the buyer, proved to 
be only 30 per cent. This accounts for 
some of the apparently low prices that 
have been quoted recently. 

The trade is interested in the an- 
nouncement made public last week that 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 2;289 1,917 1,800 1,060 
Duluth ....... 400 72 213 55 
Totals ...... 2,689 1,989 2,013 1,115 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 3, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis .. 89,867 68,147 72,548 76,958 
Duluth ....... 45,499 34,745 32,638 10,438 





Totals ..... 135,366 102,892 105,186 87,396 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on March 3, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 15,467 7,266 6,441 8,709 
DaIsth . .. 006 8,925 2,671 1,623 1,610 
Totals ..,.. 24,392 9,937 8,064 10,319 


the eastern trunk lines would put in a 
rate on Argentine flaxseed of 55c per 
ewt, New York to Minneapolis, effective 
March 26. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., of 
Minneapolis, in its weekly letter says: 
“The western mills are either shut down 
or are running at very light capacity, 
with the tanks bare of oil every night. 
We believe that the bulk of the flaxseed 
still remaining in farmers’ hands in the 
Northwest will be retained for seed, 
and that the receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth will be but a fraction of the re- 
quirements until the new crop.” 


WILL MOVE OFFICES TO MINNEAPOLIS 


The Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., 
which has been contemplating removal of 
its sales and general offices to Minne- 
apolis, has onal secured quarters on the 
fifth floor of the Corn Exchange, and 
expects to move March 19. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minn., will open bids March 16 on the 
following supplies, to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending June 30: graham flour, 
101 bbls; whole wheat, 28; rye, 84; corn 
meal, 137. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are 50c ton lower for the week. 

Ansel S. Leo, New York flour jobber, 
was in Minneapolis March 6 visiting his 
mill connections. 

George I. Peffer is representing the 
King Midas Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
in northwestern Iowa. 

H. W. Bernhardt, of Chicago, grain 
buyer for the Purity Oats Co., is visit- 
ing the trade in Minneapolis. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is 
at his Minneapolis office this week. 

The Knott Lumber Co., Danube, Minn., 
has awarded a contract to C. A. Weaver 
& Co., Minneapolis, for a complete feed 
mill unit. 

L. W. Pritchard, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been engaged by the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. to represent it in Illinois, out- 
side of Chicago. 

R. J. Maher, of Fort Dodge, Iowa,. for 
many years with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is now representing the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
now using the line “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” on practically all 
its printed matter. . 

William Reinstra, manager of the 
farmers’ elevator at Brandat, Minn., who 
was charged with setting fire to the ele- 
vator last July, was found not guilty 
after a jury trial. 


‘is now in Minneapolis. 
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Roy W. Geer, Iowa representative of 
the Commander Mill Co., with headquar- 
ters at Nashua, visited the mill office in 
Minneapolis last week. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.691,; 
three-day, $4.69; 60-day, $4.67%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.40. 

H. A. Allyn, commercial agent for the 
Port Commission of Norfolk, Va., is in 
Minneapolis this week. From here he 
will go to Omaha and Kansas City. 

A bill before the Minnesota house of 
representatives would prohibit the sale 
of concentrated commercial feedingstuffs 
containing weed seeds, and provides pen- 
alties for violation of same. 

J. J. Meskan, sales manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was in Minneapolis for a 
short time last week, visiting old friends. 
From here he went to Chicago. 

George W. Haynes, manager of the 
cereal department of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., attended the 
recent meeting of the American Corn 
Millers’ Association, in St. Louis. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, 
Minn., who has been visiting the trade 
in central and eastern states since early 
in January, is expected home this week. 

Otto Egeberg, of St. Paul, will repre- 
sent the Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, in northwestern Wisconsin. Wil- 
liam J. McGovern, Green Bay, Wis., 
started to work for the company Feb. 
19 in southern Wisconsin. 

Walter E. Johnson has resigned as as- 
sistant to the general sales manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
to become associated with the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. as its secretary. He as- 
sumed his new duties March 5. 

Ellis Monroe, of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, who has been in Kan- 
sas City for the last two or three months, 
He expects to 
stay here some time, so as to thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the various types 
of spring wheat and the methods of han- 
dling same. 

Based on the close today (March 6), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 
bu, No. 1 northern $1; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.02; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 87c, No. 1 
northern 85c. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 6, in cents per 100 lbs: 


oT Fr r0m——— 
Phila-Hamp- 





New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bremen ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Bristol ...... 27.00 seco seco cove oan 
Cardiff ...... 17.00 ° eee oes 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eee 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 00 
COP ccvcccce 16.00 «.0- 16.00 .... eee 
Dublin ...... BEGO noes BOO cccs piéhes 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Sone 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .. 25.00 25.00 cee 
Malmd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 coos 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cae 
HAVEG 2 ccccce 20.00 -+ 20.00 20.00 ee 
Marseilles ... 25.00 eseoe es ove 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 wee 
BOE wc ccccccs 7.08 29.00 woe scce -_ 
Leith ...ccces 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Liverpool .... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
London ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... .... Jee 
Manchester .. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Newcastle ... 17.00 o 8ea8 cr 
Rotterdam ... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 0 oped eee 
Southampton. 16.00 . oene ° 
Danzig ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 code 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ee 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Feb. 27... 172 130 44 31 645 413 
Feb. 28 ... 111 107 120 30 204 241 
March 1 .. 305 266 74 49 228 381 
March 2... 269 146 124 29 296 242 
March 3 .. 276 325 92 45 408 328 
March & .. 551 426 244 36 280 295 


Totals ..1,683 1,390 698 220 1,961 1,900 
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SOUTHWEST MILLS USE THE LINE 


A total of twenty-one mills in the 
Southwest this week began use 6f the 
line “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” printed on their flour packages 
and carried in their consumer advertis- 
ing. Many others are having designs and 
sketches submitted with a view to locat- 
ing the line to the best advantage on 
their sacks in connection with the princi- 
pal brand, 

This week’s honor roll of mills, with 
a total capacity of approximately twen- 
ty-five thousand barrels per day, follows: 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 


Sas, 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 

Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 

Robinson Millling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, 

Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas. 

Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas. 

William 
Kansas. 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 

Lyons Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas, 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, Kan- 
sas. 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas, 


Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 


Whitewater, 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Scattered reports of an_ increasing 
flour trade came from part of the south- 
western mills the week ending March 3, 
but the improvement was not general. A 
number of mills sold over capacity, but 
in the majority of cases new bookings 
did not equal production. Some mills 
sold less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Much of the business on better grades 
was accomplished through bargain prices. 
The best sales were made on dips in the 
market, and even a small rise in the 
price of wheat served to restrict flour 
trade. Nominal quotations were general- 
ly held steady during the week. 

A further gain of 7,000 bbls in pro- 
duction by mills in Kansas City, follow- 
ing that of 15,000 bbis the preceding 
week, indicated the improvement in ship- 
ping instructions. These were by no 
means brisk, but were comparatively 
good, considering the situation of a few 
weeks ago. New sales were more than 
ever for 30- to 90-day shipment, and 
most mills reported abnormally large 
quantities of flour on the books. 

Export trade was in lighter volume 
than in the preceding two weeks. A few 
sales were made to Amsterdam, Den- 
mark and the West Indies, but the vol- 
ume was small. No large offerings of 
clears were available, however, and 
prices were firm. Domestic bakers 
bought fancy clear as high as $5, jutes, 
Kansas City. Inquiry from abroad was 
rather good, but foreign ideas as to 
eo were considerably below the mar- 

et. 

Sales made by Kansas City mills since 
Jan. 1 range from about 60 to 110 per 
cent of capacity. January was a good 
month for most of them, and the first 
10 days of February brought a fair vol- 
ume of business. The past few weeks 
have been far from satisfactory with 
most mills, however. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.60; 95 per cent, 


$5.70@6.10; straight, $5.30@5.85; first 
clear, $4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.60@ 
4.15; low grade, $3.25@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand was erratic during the week 
ending March 3, becoming alternately 
quiet and active. Prices were about 
unchanged. Bran was urgently wanted 
for prompt shipment, but little, if any, 
was to be had under that condition. The 
South and Southeast were the best pur- 
chasers for all March, and such sales 
were generally made at discounts from 
the nominal quotations of 25@50c per 
ton. Shorts were not wanted as keenly 
as bran during most of the week, but 
at times, rn toward the latter 
part of the week, the market was stron 
and the demand for this class of fee 
heavy. 

Production of mills in the Southwest is 
gaining, and this fact brought some re- 
lief in the way of filling old contracts. 
Practically all mills are still working on 
February contracts, however, and some 
of them have not been able to deliver 
January feed. The general opinion of 
dealers is that the situation will not be 
much easier this month. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$29@30; brown shorts, $31@31.50; gray 
shorts, $33@33.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 25-March 3... 132,900 106,187 79 
Previous week .... 132,900 90,297 74 
Year a@O ....ceees 114,900 98,700 86 
Two years ago.... 112,800 75,100 66 
Five-year AVeCrage .....-cceeeceeees 67 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE ....-..ccccceseece 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 


ported. to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour _— Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Feb. 25-March 8... 518,430 295,889 57 
Previous week .... 518,430 269,448 52 
Year ago ......... 474,810 315,777 66 
Two years ago.... 438,870 218,172 49 
Five-year average ......eeceeeceeee 54 
Ten-year AVeTAGES 0... . ec seecseenes 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,229 bbls this week, 15,101 last 
week, 24,010 a year ago and 10,304 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair and 26 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Feb, 25-March 3... 64,620 29,111 45 
Previous week ..... 64,620 29,855 46 
Year O80 ....cces. 64,620 37,184 57 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 25,221 64 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT . 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Feb. 25-March 3 .......... 26,192 55 
Previous week ...........5. 22,922 48 
WOOP GOO 2 cccc sce dvesccves 24,141 50 
DwWO FORTS OHO 6 oc ccccsccce 15,259 32 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501%4c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c 
February and March seaboard, via New 
York 56c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 521%4c February and March sea- 


board, via New York 58¢; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
501,c February-March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 5d6c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 491,c, via New Yor 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,,c, via New York 66c. 


F. M. COLBURN RESIGNS 


F. M. Colburn, who has been in charge 
of the export department of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. since 1915, this week 
announced his resignation from that po- 
sition, effective April 1. He will enter 
the manufacturing business in Kansas 
City, in partnership with Spencer Bart- 
lett, formerly in the grain business in 
Salina, Kansas. 

John Lerch, who has been in the Kan- 
sas City office of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. for several years, will succeed Mr. 
Colburn as export manager. 


SHORT COURSE IN FLOUR TESTING 


The tenth annual short course in wheat 
and flour testing for millers, bakers, flour 
salesmen and allied interests will be of- 
fered by the milling industry department 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, April 30 to May 26, inclu- 
sive. 

The course will include the following 
subjects: practice in experimental mill- 
ing; practice in commercial milling; 
practice in making baking tests; prac- 
tice in the essential chemical deter- 
minations, such as absorption, gluten, 
protein, moisture, ash and acidity. 

A matriculation fee of $2.50 and a 
laboratory fee of $10 will be required of 
all who enroll. No other fees will be 
charged. Board and room can be ob- 
tained at from $8 to $12 per week, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
college. 

Those in charge of the course ask that 
any one who intends to enroll write at 
once to the milling industry department, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 


CRETE OPENS EASTERN OFFICE 


J. W. Messick, who has been eastern 
sales manager for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
with office at the mill, has moved to 
Roanoke, Va., and opened a branch sales 
office there. The Roanoke office will 
have supervision of all business along the 
lower Atlantic seaboard and in south- 
eastern states. 


RATE TESTIMONY 1S FINISHED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing of the petition of 14 middle 
western states for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in freight rates on grain, ” prod- 
ucts and hay reached an end late this 
week. Granting of the cut, which would 
affect 60 first class railroads, would en- 
tail losses of approximately $17,000,000 
a year by the rail lines, and a corre- 
sponding gain to shippers. 

After extensive testimony by railroad 
men to the effect that such a reduction 
in revenue would mean ruin to many of 
the roads, rebuttal witnesses for the 
states took the stand. Exhibits were 
introduced showing that the car mile 
earnings of the seven railroads which 
were used in the railroads’ own exhibits, 
for the first six months of 1922 as com- 
pared to the first half of 1917, were high- 
er on grain and grain products than any 
of seven other classes of freight. The 
average car mile earning for all traffic, 
excepting grain and grain products, was 
58 per cent higher last year than for 
the corresponding period of 1917. The 
average car mile earning on grain and 
grain products has increased, in the same 
time, 77 per cent. 

J. A. Little, rate expert for the Ne- 
braska state railway commission, intro- 
duced an exhibit designed to prove radi- 
cal differences in freight charges on 
grain hauled equal distances on Cana- 
dian and American railroads. He showed 
the Canadian roads charged 14c per cwt 
for hauling grain the same distance for 
which American roads charged 2lc, on 
shipments designed for export. 


MILLING STANDARDS FOR KANSAS WHEAT 


The first of the plans which were for- 
mulated during the winter by the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association 
will take definite form within the next 
week or 10 days, upon the issuance of 
.a 32-page illustrated booklet, which will 
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deal mainly with instructing farmers 
what qualities millers desire in wheat. 
The fact that maintenance of such qual- 
ity will increase the price received for 
their product is stressed. 

Three editions of the pamphlet, all 
dealing with the same general problems, 
but localized in the states, will be issued. 
One edition of 100,000 copies will be dis- 
tributed to Kansas farmers, one of 60,- 
000 copies to Nebraska farmers, and the 
third will go to wheat raisers of Okla- 
homa. Distribution will be free, and will 
be accomplished through county agents, 
public schools, mills, elevators and banks. 
H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, was assisted in the preparation of 
the copy by Professor Salmon, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
professors Stewart and Burr, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Among the subjects covered are prep- 
aration of ground, seed selection, soil fer- 
tility, rotation of crops, shocking, stack- 
ing and storage. In a short preface on 
wheat production in the United States, 
the great increase in domestic consump- 
tion is attributed to better flour and 
better bread. It points out the fact 
that home baking is decreasing, and that 
commercial bakeries, maintaining labora- 
tories to find the flour that makes the 
most bread, demand qualities that were 
practically unknown in the home. This 
has resulted in the premiums millers are 
willing to pay for wheat strong in pro- 
tein. 

Protein quality and quantity are dis- 
cussed in a language the farmer can un- 
derstand, and, following this, factors af- 
fecting the protein content and other 
milling requisites are taken up from all 
angles, and recommendations are made 
in a practical way. 

While the Kansas and Nebraska edi- 
tions will be available shortly, those in- 
tended for distribution in Oklahoma will 
be delayed for several weeks, according 
to Mr. Bainer, due to the procrastination 
of the Oklahoma state printing depart- 
ment. 

NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week. 

F. O. Jones, general manager the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent Saturday, March 3, in Kansas 
City. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
in California. He will be away three 
or four weeks. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, visited 
the Kansas City office of his company 
several days this week. 

James F. Bell, vice president, and 
Donald D. Davis, secretary, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent Monday, 
Feb. 26, in Kansas City. 

H. M. Welton, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been engaged by the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, to repre- 
sent it in the state of Ohio. 

John H. Peek, southwestern represen- 
tative Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, left 
Kansas City this week for Atlanta, Ga., 
where he will attend a sales conference 
with other representatives of his com- 
pany. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president and 
masiagne grain department of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., and W. R. Duerr, 
manager of the Kansas City plant of 
the company, returned Thursday from 
a five weeks’ vacation in Florida. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, has been nominated as a can- 
didate for the office of director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The election will be at the annual 
meeting in New York in May. 

L. J. Wahl has succeeded H. M. Snare as 
manager of the Stafford (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. The change was incidental to the 
taking over of the property by The 
Mills of Albert Lea, of Minneapolis. It 
formerly was owned and operated by D. 
W. Deitrich, of Philadelphia. 

Ellis Monroe, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, left Kansas City this week 
for Minneapolis. He has been here for 
several months studying grain marketing 
in the Southwest, and will continue his 
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studies in the northern market. While in 
Kansas City, he made his headquarters 
with the Joseph S. Geisel Grain Co. 


John-C. Koster, European sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
left Kansas City Feb. 27 for New York. 
He will sail March 3 on the Regina for 
Liverpool, and will spend six or ~— 
weeks in Europe on business for his 
company. Mr. Koster returned about 
six weeks ago from an extensive Euro- 
pean trip. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, will begin construction 
of new storage tanks in the next few 
weeks for the Pearlstone Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. a feed as plant at 
Dallas, Texas. ‘The new tanks will be 
of 200,000 bus capacity, and will make 
the total elevator capacity of the com- 
pany 500,000 bus. 

Shipments of flour and feed into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territory during January by 81 report- 
ing southwestern mills amounted to 692,- 
517 bbls, compared with 750,476 in De- 
cember, when 87 mills reported. The 
shipments to these same territories for 
the month of January, 1922, were 760,- 
059 bbls, with 89 mills reporting. 


The ogy A rates on feed, includ- 
ing bran and shorts, to Santa Fe sta- 
tions in New Mexico, expired at mid- 
night, Feb. 28. These rates were one 
half the normal schedule, and were put 
into effect because of the drouth and 
consequent shortage of feed in cattle 
feeding sections. Portions of Texas al- 
so received the benefit of the lower rates. 


Sharp reduction in the movement of 
wheat last month cut the total receipts 
of grain and mill products in Kansas 
City to 5,568 cars, about 3,000 less than 
for January, according to T. J. Tanner, 
statistician. The volume of business was 
3,347. cars short of the total for Feb- 
ruary, 1922. Wheat receipts were 4,059,- 
000 bus, the smallest for February since 
1919. 


In a letter to creditors, issued this 
week, W. C. Goffe, receiver for Dilts & 
Morgan, defunct grain firm, stated that 
$33,000 of the firm’s deficit was due to 
misappropriation of funds at the com- 
pany’s Wichita, Kansas, branch. He 
placed the firm’s assets at $152,502 and 
liabilities at $221,642. The deficit is di- 
vided between the Kansas City and 
Wichita offices. Mr. Goffe said a settle- 
ment with the creditors would be made 
soon, 


Contracts were let this week for addi- 
tions to the building and new equipment 
throughout for the Marysville (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., which will increase 
the capacity of the plant to 400 bbls 
daily. The former capacity was 100 
bbls. The expansion will be completed 
by July 1, according to H. C. Malsness, 
southwestern representative Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., who was awarded the 
machinery contract. J. E. Riley is man- 
ager of the milling company. 


Progress on the new 1,000-bbl plant 
of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, is far advanced, according to Hor- 
ner & Wyatt, Kansas np 5 milling engi- 
neers, who have charge of the construc- 
tion. The elevator building is completed, 
and installation of grain cleaning and 
other machinery is starting. The mill 
building is up. over two stories, and it is 
estimated that the flour mill machinery 
will be installed the early part of next 
month. The mill will be ready to grind 
flour the fore part of June. irst 
ground was broken late in November, 
and considerable delay was experienced 
at the start because of a shortage of 
material due to the railroad strike. 


W. R. Scott and J. H. Tedrow, trans- 
portation commissioners of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, respectively, 
are in Washington, where they will pro- 
test the general railroad merger plans 
proposed by Professor W. Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University. Grain dealers here 
are extremely antagonistic. to the plan, 
declaring. that it would make a “whis- 
ting station” of Kansas City and other 
southwestern distributing towns. It is 
claimed .that it would: divert business 
from_ its ‘established courses. . Grain 
would be sent to Chicago for distribu- 
tion, the shippers availing themselves of 
long haul rates. ; 
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SALINA 

One mill began running full time on 
March 1, and the others reported a 
slightly better week. Flour sales were 
fair, but shipping directions remained 
hard to get, although somewhat easier 
than the week before. Local mills, re- 
ported bookings heavier than at the cor- 
responding time a year ago. There was 
no export inquiry. Quotations, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.30@6.75; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.30; 100 
per cent, $5.80@6.20. 

Wheat receipts for the week were 
light, and prices remained the same as 
in the previous week, $1 bu at country 
stations. 

Demand for feeds remained good, 
especially for bulk shipments. Feed in 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: 
bran, $1.45@1.50 per cwt; brown shorts, 
$1.53; gray shorts, $1.75; white shorts, 
$1.85; mill-run, $1.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Feb. 23-March 1 .......... 26,577 58 
Previous week ............ 23,000 50 
ZOAP GOO ccc ciecvededcades 39,321 90 


NOTES 


J. H. Compton, representing The Re- 
serve, Inc., of Kansas City, called on 
local mills recently. 

R. E. Williams is the new eastern 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
Western Star Mill Co. He has head- 
quarters at Harrisburg. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
recently made a business trip to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Decatur, III. 

W. B. Emery is a new salesman for 
the Western Star Mill Co. He will 
have the Michigan and Indiana territory, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Work was begun March 1 on the in- 
stallation of the separator, elevator and 
cleaning machinery for the new cleaning 
house and storage bins of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


A little stimulus in foreign trade, re- 
ports of heavy rains that saved millions 
of acres of wheat in western Texas and 
will nearly assure the maturity of a fair 
crop, and the discovery of bright spots in 
country trade buying here and there 
marked the interesting points in flour 
milling throughout this territory during 
the week ending March 2. 

It is safe to say that the average flour 
miller of the Southwest is not pessimistic. 
His business is as good as the average, 
and he is not complaining that economic 
conditions are working against him and 
not against men in other lines of busi- 
ness. In some respects he has been at a 
more decided disadvantage on account 
of freight rates than have some other 
manufacturers of this territory, and he 
has shared equally with others the fight 
against radical legislation. He has 
learned better than he formerly knew how 
to adjust capacity to demand and thereby 
guard against overproduction and con- 
serve expense. 

It is the belief of practically every 
miller in the Southwest that business al- 
ready has begun a forward swing, and 
that this will be augmented by the re- 
moval of restrictions from credits in the 
back country and will continue into an 
autumn marketing season that may bring 
the territory back nearly to a fully solvent 
basis. 

Millfeed demands increased, and prices 
were again moderately advanced. Mill- 
run bran sold up to $1.70 per cwt, straight 
bran to $1.60, shorts to $1.85, and corn 
chops to $1.75. Corn meal sold at 58c 
for a 25-lb bag. 

Flour prices were unchanged. Hard 
winter wheat patent sold at $6.70@6.90 
bbl, and soft wheat patent at $6.80@7. 


TEXAS-MEXICAN CONDITIONS 


Wheat requirements of Texas mills un- 
til the next wheat crop starts moving to 
market aggregate about 3,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to estimates recently made by 
large milling concerns of that state, says 
W. A. Barlow, assistant general manager 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
who has returned from a visit to several 
leading cities of Texas. 


“Fairly good stocks of wheat are on 
hand among the leading mills, and millers 
believe they will have no difficulty in ob- 
taining all needed for the rest of the 
season,” Mr. Barlow. says. “Domestic 
business in Texas continues slow, and 
aoout on a par with Oklahoma. Mills are 
operating at about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity.” 

The Southwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, the marketing bureau of the Okla- 
homa and Texas wheat growers’ associa- 
tions, has about 600,000 bus wheat in stor- 
age in Texas, Mr. Barlow reports, and 
this is being moved gradually in small 
lots to meet demands in Texas communi- 
ties. Part of this wheat is in storage at 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Galveston 
and New Braunfels. 

“I found a healthy movement of flour 
from Texas mills into Mexico,” says Mr. 
Barlow, “but in no place what might be 
called a big business. Texas millers find 
their principal-markets at Tampico, Vera 
Cruz and the City of Mexico. The situa- 
tion as to both peace and. business at Vera 
Cruz is not stable, but I found that, gen- 
erally speaking, conditions in Mexico are 
considerably improved. Limited buying 
is for cash only and largely for current 
demands. 

“Business in southern Texas has been 
checked by continued rains. Farmers are 
unable to get into their fields, and spring 
farm work is backward. This has a tend- 
ency to check the buying of flour as well 
as other commodities in rural communi- 
ties.” 


OPPOSE OKLAHOMA WAREHOUSE BILL 


Unexpected opposition to the bill creat- 
ing a marketing commission and giving it 
a wide range of power and influence has 
arisen in the Oklahoma legislature. It is 
voiced by Senator Harry Cordell, author 
of the warehouse and terminal elevator 
bill that the administration is expected 
to support. 

This marketing commission bill was op- 
posed by representatives of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association and the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, as well as 
other organizations handling farm prod- 
ucts, principally because it placed such 
great power in the hands of the commis- 
sion. 

The warehouse and elevator bill has not 
been passed. Opponents of it as it was 
written say that they will agree only to a 
bill that definitely keeps the state out of 
the warehouse and elevator business and 
that defines the interest of the state as a 
purchaser of bonds of co-operative asso- 
ciations that desire to construct ware- 
houses and elevators. 


NEBRASKA 


Omanua, Nes.—Comparative dullness 
prevails in the flour trade. The mills re- 
port bookings rather light, and that most 
of the new business has been for prompt 
or early shipment. Shipping directions 
have. been coming in somewhat more sat- 
isfactorily. 

There has been a moderately liberal 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
demand has been sufficient to absorb of- 
ferings. Very little dark hard winter 
has been coming, and the mills have 
picked up that variety at a premium of 
6@8c over ordinary winters. 

There has been a good demand for 
feeds. Omaha mills and jobbers are sell- 
ing in round lots, as indicated below, 
f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $29 ton; brown 
shorts, $80; gray shorts, $32; middlings, 
$33; red dog, $37; linseed meal, $53.60 
@54.10; cottonseed meal, $51.70; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.75, No. 1 $26.50; hominy 
feed, white $29.50, yellow $29.50. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3... 23,100 19,615 85 

Previous week ..... 23,100 23,682 100 

FORF HO. cvccrveses 18,000 18,250 100 

Two years ago..... 24,000 15,106 62 
NOTES 


S. S. Carlisle, president, and Frank P. 
Manchester, secretary, of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, attended the recent 
northwestern agricultural price stabili- 
zation conference in St. Paul. 

The lower Platte valley irrigation 

roject in Nebraska has been approved 

y the reclamation service at Washing- 
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ton. Plans now are under way for form- 
ing irrigation districts that will include 
100,000 acres. 

N. B. Updike, head of the Updike 
Grain Corporation, who returned recent- 
ly from a trip to Cuba and some of 
the southern states, is vitally interested 
in better prices for the grain growers of 
Nebraska. He says that cotton prices in 
the South have reached a level com- 
parable with pre-war prices, whereas 
corn today will buy only half as much 
cotton as it would in 1913. He is of the 
opinion that Nebraska will not produce 
much wheat this year unless rain comes 
during the next two or three weeks. 

The Taylor-Swanick Grain Co. was dis- 
solved on March 1. E, G. Taylor is now 
a member of the Vincent Grain Co. and 
James Swanick is head of the Swanick 
Grain Co., which company was organ- 
ized as a result of the dissolution of 
the Taylor-Swanick company. It will 
do a general grain business, but will spe- 
cialize in consignments and _ milling 
wheat. The Vinceht company has been 
enlarged through the affiliation of Mr. 
Taylor, who has a line of country eleva- 
tors in central Nebraska. 

Leich Lesiie. 


COLORADO 


The recent spurt in flour demand in 
this territory was short-lived, and the 
volume of buying orders has slumped 
considerably. However, specifications on 
old bookings are arriving freely at some 
of the mills, which keeps them operating 
from half to two thirds capacity, with 
one or two plants running full time. 
Although the option markets have shown 
some weakness, cash soft wheat in the 
West has not declined, but is still selling 
at the best price of the season. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent, $6.65@6.75; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed continues in very urgent de- 
mand, and mills are having difficulty in 
supplying buyers’ wants. Continued dull- 
ness in the flour trade, colder weather and 
scarcity of feed are all having their in- 
fluence in keeping the price of bran high. 
It is worth $32 per ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $34, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, 10c per ewt more. 


FARMERS’ UNION MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 

The new 350-bbl flour mill owned by 
the Farmers’ Union Milling & Elevator 
Co., of Denver, which has been under con- 
struction for some months, has com- 
menced operations. It is under the man- 
agement of W. V. Macartney. 

This new plant is of modern daylight 
construction, designed for two units of 
350 bbls each. Machinery has been in- 
stalled for one unit, which will be op- 
erated until the business has grown to 
sufficient size to take care of the output 
of two units. 

A high quality flour is being milled 
from a blend of hard red winter and mar- 
quis wheat suitable for the baking trade. 
The capacity of the elevator operated 
in conjunction with the mill is 50,000 bus. 





RAIN AVERTS CHINESE FAMINE 

SuHancoual, Cura, Jan. 30.—Rain and 
snow in the interior have averted what 
promised to be a serious Chinese famine. 
For three months farmers had been 
praying for rain. Wheat and rape that 
had been sown did not sprout in some 
localities, and in others the young plants 
began to wither. Conditions are still 
critical, considerably more rainfall be- 
ing necessary before a good crop is as- 
sured. 

The drouth served to make the Chinese 
produce speculator bullish, and since the 
announcement that rain has fallen a 
weaker tendency has been noticed, espe- 
cially in the rice, wheat and flour mar- 
kets. 

Wheat is grown in all parts of central 
China and in portions of northern China, 
while rape is grown in Honan, Anwei, 
Kiangse, Kiangsu and Chekiang. Should 
rainfall be scant in these regions for the 
next four weeks, production of wheat 
and rape will be diminished to a very 
appreciable extent. D. Araxkre. 





Nicaragua imported 105 tons of rice, 
and 220 tons of flour in November, 1922, 
and all of it came from the United 
States. 
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The operation by any other railroad 
over the tracks of the Public Belt 
line is prohibited, and it is also the 
policy of the board of commissioners, 
which has jurisdiction over the public 
wharves, that all such wharves shall be 
served exclusively by this road. With 
its seventy-four miles of trackage and 
its 1921 record of 274,944 cars handled, 
it is one of the unusual agents of port 
service. 

That some idea may be had of the 
normal handling capacity of the port the 
following extract is taken from a report 
of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau: 

“A normal movement through the port 
in the fall of the year would be approxi- 
mately eight hundred cars per day, of 
which six hundred would contain general 
commodities and two hundred bulk grain. 
Records of the grain inspection depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade show that 
it is nothing unusual to handle from sev- 
en thousand to nine thousand cars of 
bulk grain per month without conges- 
tion. As closely as we can estimate, the 
port is at the present time handling 
about twenty per cent of the business 
which could move through the present 
facilities without undue congestion, if 
ships were furnished to take the freight. 

“Under forced pressure, I find, after 
a careful canvass of the conservative 
estimates of the various railroad officials 
serving the port, as well as the officials 
of the dock board and the Public Belt 
Railroad, and also steamship agents, and 
after a careful analysis of the figures 
furnished by the carriers showing move- 
ment through the port under normal con- 
ditions prior to the war, that we can 
handle, by and night shifts, at the grain 
elevators and wharves, a total of three 
thousand cars per day, made up as fol- 
lows: general commodities, eighteen hun- 
dred; bulk grain, twelve hundred. 

“Our wharves are used merely as trans- 
fer platforms from the cars to the ships, 
and there is little or no accumulation of 
freight on these platforms. The pres- 
ent practice of the dock board permits 
of an accumulation of sufficient freight 
on the wharf prior to arrival of ship to 
accommodate the first day’s loading into 
the vessel, in order that time may not 
be lost between the time the ship arrives 
and the time cars can be placed at the 
wharves from the holding track of the 
various lines serving the port. The same 
arrangement is, in a measure, in effect 
at the private terminals serving the port, 
except that, prior to the arrival of ves- 
sels, freight can be accumulated in great- 
er quantities on private wharves than is 
permitted at the public wharves. 

“The track storage facilities of the 
port are far in excess of its ordinary 
needs, and there is almost an unlimited 
area on the river front which can be 
utilized for additional track storage 
space if required. The actual track fa- 
cilities alongside the wharf for the en- 
tire port will accommodate six hundred 
cars at one setting, and there would be 
no difficulty in making four or more set- 
tings per day. ‘The railroad operating 
conditions at the port are such that the 
number of settings is limited only by the 
ability of the — to take the cargo. 
Therefore, we feel that the estimate as 
given above of a forced handling ca- 
pacity of eighteen hundred cars of gen- 
eral commodities and twelve hundred 
cars of bulk grain is conservative.” 

As previously stated, practically the 
entire New Orleans water front is under 
the jurisdiction of the dock board, a 
state agency, and it is now impossible 
for a private enterprise to obtain wharf- 
age space on the ordinary river front. 
While it is undoubtedly true that this has 
worked for the advantage of the port in 
many instances, nevertheless the con- 
verse is true in that private institutions 
that might be inclined to make excep- 
tional improvements for accommodating 
one certain industry have been prevent- 
ed from carrying out this intention. 

This is noticeably true of the flour in- 
dustry. The general equipment of the 
wharves is excellent, particularly that 
necessary for the proper handling of cot- 
ton, grain, sugar, coffee and various 
other commodities, but this is not espe- 
cially true as far as flour is concerned. 
The dock board has not seen its way 
clear to provide the necessary facilities 
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for the most efficient handling of flour, 
and because of its control of the water 
front it has prevented private institu- 
tions from furnishing such facilities. 

The wharfage of the dock board is, 
furthermore, separated from privately 
owned property by the Public Belt Rail- 
road, another publicly controlled enter- 
prise, and hence private warehouses find 
themselves unable to procure locations 
other than several hundred feet distant 
from the wharves, which necessarily 
causes more frequent handling of com- 
modities than would be the case had they 
direct access to water frontage. 

Different committees of millers have 
gone to New Orleans at various times in 
the past with the purpose in mind of 
ascertaining some manner in which direct 
accessibility could be had to wharfage, 
and they invariably encountered the 
same stone wall. The water front was 
controlled by the dock board, and pri- 
vate enterprises had no opportunity of 
obtaining any frontage at the wharves. 

It is probable that at least part of the 
indifference of the dock board toward 
making any improvements for the exclu- 
sive benefit of one industry along the 
present water front was due to the fact 
that the industrial canal was then under 
course of construction, and it has been 
the policy of the board to exert its full 
influence in behalf of the new project, 
the purpose of which is to provide har- 
bor facilities for such a private enter- 
prise as a flour storage warehouse and 
loading wharf would be. 

This canal and inner harbor, which are 
being built at a cost well in excess of 
twenty million dollars, are to provide, 
according to the intentions of its buiid- 
ers, a fixed level ship harbor frontage 
that may be leased to private transporta- 
tion companies, warehouses and other 
organizations. The canal is considered 
one of the greatest engineering feats of 
recent years, and has been equipped with 
locks which will take a ship of thirty 
feet draft and about twenty-three thou- 
sand tons weight. As a result of this 
canal, which connects the Mississippi 
River harbor with Lake Pontchartrain, 
this lake in itself having an outlet to the 
Gulf of Mexico, some ninety-six thousand 
acres now lying within the corporate lim- 
its of New Orleans have become poten- 
tial ship harbor frontage. 

With the development of the canal 
New Orleans will present an unlimited 
opportunity for business institutions to 
have access to such canals, harbors, basins 
and slips as may be desired, as well as 
to develop and use warehouses, factories, 
terminals and other facilities, operated 
under private control, in addition to the 
publicly owned and controlled water 
front on the Mississippi River. It is yet 
too early to predict how eagerly busi- 
ness interests will accept this new oppor- 
tunity, but it is a self-evident fact that if 
any warehouse is to be erected primarily 
for the handling of flour, and if any wharf 
is to be equipped with proper handling 
machinery, it will be along this new water 
front and not along those wharves now 
controlled by the dock board. 

While New Orleans is one of the lead- 
ing markets for flour exports in the 
United States, standing out particularly 
among the Gulf ports, nevertheless its 
achievement, other than in the satisfac- 
tory volume which has rolled over its 
wharves, has not been greater than those 
of several other ports. Its prominence 
as a flour exporting center has been due 
to its location with respect to the Mis- 
sissippi valley and its relation to other 
world ports rather than to improved 
methods of handling this commodity. It 
is not to be thought that its facilities 
are inferior, for they most certainly are 
not, but the fact remains that there is 
no outstanding mechanical equipment nor 
any specially constructed warehouse fa- 
cilities at the port to make it stand out 
above its competitors. 

However, accomplishment, no matter 
under what circumstances, always de- 
serves attention, and, judging from ex- 

ort statistics, the record of New Or- 
eans, particularly during the past few 
years, is one of the greatest success. 
Flour exports from New Orleans in 1921 
totaled 3,024,567 barrels, which is a 
truly remarkable increase from 1913, 
when they amounted only to-831,583 bar- 
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rels, and in 1920 totaled 1,617,169 barrels. 

That some idea may be had of the ex- 
tent to which New Orleans is entering 
into world trade, it is interesting to note 
that of the flour exports from the port 
in 1921 the Netherlands was first in the 
receipt of this flour, with 478,732 bar- 
rels, Scotland second with 467,044, Eng- 
land third with 422,646, and Cuba fourth 
with 326,859. Other countries to which 
flour was shipped from New Orleans in 
1921 read much the same as a list of the 
countries of South America and the West 
Indies. 

Figures could be quoted at length 
showing the relation of the port to 
world trade, particularly in exports of 
wheat, which totaled 56,962,709 bushels 
in 1921, cotton, sugar and rice. How- 
ever, to do so would be only to create 
monotonous reading and would probably 
form no clearer impression of the port. 

It has been the purpose of this article 
to. describe in more or less detail New 


Orleans as a flour export market, but 
actual conditions at the port seem to 
make it impossible not to bring in other 
factors that are as vital parts of the 
port as flour exports. Other items of 
commerce play such important. parts 
in the business of the port that they can- 
not be ignored. 

The Port of New Orleans has made 
remarkable strides of advancement since 
1900, and the same forward movement is 
continuing today. Serving, as it does, 
the great wheat producing territory of 
the Mississippi valley and being advan- 
pects | located to many other leading 
ports of the world, together with the 
opportunity private enterprise will have 
for its own development along the new 
industrial canal, its future is almost un- 
limited. This is particularly true with 
reference to flour exports, ‘ providing 
some action is taken to p the port 
with modern facilities for dling this 
commodi 


ty. 
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A DANGEROUS BILL 


The Missouri legislature now has be- 
fore it for consideration a bill that to 
all intents and purposes contains a sum- 
mary of a great majority of the evils 
proposed in recent federal and state co- 
operative marketing legislation, and it is 
clearly a matter of necessity for the ex- 
changes and other sound business organi- 
zations of the state to look carefully in- 
to this bit of farm bloc legislation lest 
they find themselves confronted with a 
problem that will not be so easily han- 
dled once the bill has become a law. 

The scope of the proposed bill is al- 
most limitless, providing, as it does, not 
only for the marketing of grain but 
iuthorizing farm associations to engage 
in manufacturing, which in this case 
would be the same as milling, and “the 
general utilization of farm products.” 
The financial liberties to be granted co- 
operative associations are practically as 
wide in intent, such organizations being 
authorized “to borrow money without 
limitation as to the amount of corporate 
indebtedness or liability.” With such 
functions as this the co-operative asso- 
ciations of the state would become a 
power within themselves, and judging 
from past experience with such organiza- 
tions it is almost impossible to conceive 
the financial tangle that might easily re- 
sult. 

Almost as wide in scope is the form 
of contract to be used by the associations 
in dealing with their members. A pen- 
alty is attached to any breaching of con- 
tract, and associations would be allowed 
to write contracts giving them full pow- 
er in selling or reselling farm products 
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without going through the formality of 
taking title to the products to be sold, 
the only stipulation being that members 


be paid the resale price. But to make 
this more dangerous from the stand- 
point of the members of such associa- 
tions, the wording of the bill provides 
that almost limitless deductions for one 
cause or another may be made before 
the original owner of the commodity re- 
ceives his compensation. 

Evidently the framers of the bill were 
possessed of sufficient insight to realize 
that legislation such as outlined above 
is distinctly a class matter and as such 
might be subject to attack from outside 
interests, for attached to the bill is a 
string of provisions denying that it is 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, an il- 
legal monopoly, an arbitrary fixing of 
prices or an attempt to accomplish an 
improper or illegal purpose. According 
to the wording of the bill it is to be a 
court judging itself, for it expressly 
states that no association complying with 
the terms thereof is to be deemed guilty 
of any of the before-mentioned illegali- 
ties. 

This in itself is a new departure in 
jurisprudence and, if successfully car- 
ried out, in time would deprive the 
courts of their power of passing upon 
the legality of legislation by the simple 
means of stating in each bill as it is 
passed that there is nothing illegal about 
it. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The only encouraging feature in the 
local flour market this week was the in- 
creased demand for soft clears. Other 
than this, business was very quiet and 
increased difficulty is being encountered 
by mills in obtaining shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings. 

Export business, other than the trade 
with the Latin American countries, re- 
mains at a standstill. The buyers of the 


United Kingdom in particular have 
shown little or no interest in offerings of 
late, and have not even been attracted 
by especially low prices. Some flour has 
moved to the Continent, but in nothing 
like a satisfactory quantity. While there 
is some difference between exporters and 
importers in the matter of price, this 
does not seem to be the main difficulty in 
closing business. Buyers are not inter- 
ested. 

Trade with the South is fair, but not 
what was expected at this season of the 
year. The higher grades of flour are 
something of a _s on the southern 
markets, the call being mainly for 
straights and clears. 

Demand from bakers has been particu- 
larly quiet. It was thought they would 
be in the market for fairly me quan- 
tities of flour early in March, but they 
are apparently buying only what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.40@6.80 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6@6.40, first 
clear $4.80@5.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.10, straight $5@5.40, first 
clear $4.40@4.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@5.85, first 
clear $4.60@5. 


MILLFEED 


Active demand continues, and offer- 
ings are lighter than in the preceding 
week. Mills are offering very little, and 
resellers are hesitant in parting with 
what supplies they may have, evidently 
expecting still higher prices to prevail. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $32.25@ 
32.50 ton; soft winter bran, $32.50@33; 
gray shorts, $34.50@35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity ot 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Feb. 25-March 3 .......... 36,100 71 
Previous week .......+.++. 26;800 53 
VOO? OBO -ccocccceseccccece 29,200 58 
TwO YOOAF® ABO .ccccescecce 23,100 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Feb. 236-March 8 .......00-% 37,000 48 
Previous week ..........+-+. 40,700 52 
WOOP OHO cccccccccccessecs 37,500 49 
Two years ABO .......-0005 31,500 41 


USE OF COLORED BAG PANELS 


Exclusive right to use colored side 
panels or bands on flour bags has been 
granted the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
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Milling Co., St. Louis, according to a 
recent decision given by the United 
States Patent Office. This ruling is the 
result of an appeal made to the Patent 
Office by this company when other mill- 
ing interests printed colored bands on 
the side of their bags. 

In the proceedings it was shown that 
the red side band has been a distinctive 
mark of Sweet Rose Self-Rising Flour 
for over 15 years. It was further shown 
that the blue panel used on President 
brand, and similar colored strips char- 
acterizing other brands of flour milled 
by this company, were eligible for regis- 
tration in the Patent Office. 


RAIL MOVEMENT HEAVY 


The movement of freight by railroads 
operating in the eighth Federal Reserve 
district, including Arkansas, eastern Mis- 
souri and adjoining portions of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, is the heaviest on record for this 
season of the year, according to the 
monthly review of-the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. The report states: 

“There was a slight decline in freight 
car loadings on railroads operating in 
the district, compared with recent 
months, but this was explained entirely 
by weather and other seasonal considera- 
tions. Totals of all roads continue to 
run largely in excess of the corresponding 
periods in 1921 and 1922. Marked im- 
provement has taken place in the car 
situation, and generally the lines are re- 
covering from the disabilities incident to 
the strikes last year. The St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railroad Association, which in- 
cludes in its membership 26 roads oper- 
ating through this gateway, interchanged 
208,584 loads in January, the largest 
number handled by the association in 
the first month of any year, and com- 
pares with 196,136 loads in December 
and 151,093 in January, 1922.” 


NOTES 


J. J. McCarthy, St. Louis agent for 
the Fleischmann Co., spent the week in 
Arkansas. 

H. G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, is in 
Cuba on a pleasure trip. 

Robert F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a two weeks’ business trip in the South. 

According to an announcement made 
this week the special Senate committee 
appointed to investigate the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf waterway project will shortly 
hold hearings at St. Louis, Memphis, 
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New Orleans, Chicago, Peoria, Beards- 
town and Cairo. 

John O. Ballard of the Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, recently 
spent a brief vacation at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Kdward Flesch, formerly of St. Louis 
and more recently engaged in govern- 
ment relief work, visited St. Louis this 
week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10. 

Donald Danforth, of the Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis, has applied for a pass- 
port, in the expectation of making a 
foreign trip this year. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, in 
charge of the soil products department, 
spent the week in Texas. 

Gross earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis for 1922 amounted to 
$2,456,447, compared with $5,166,315 in 
1921 and $7,180,117 in 1920. 

The business of the Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Co., St. Louis, one of the older 
houses in the market, is being liquidated, 
and the house will retire from business. 

The lower branch of the Missouri state 
legislature has concurred in a Senate 
resolution calling upon Congress to send 
2,000 tons ot grain to aid Germans and 
Austrians. 

Louis Burbach, a veteran river cap- 
tain, 83 years old, who was in the river 
transport service on the Mississippi Riv- 
er during the Civil War, died at his 
home in St. Louis, Feb, 26. 

Paul Burg, of the Annan-Burg Grain 
& Milling Co., St. Louis, who recently 
returned from a business trip to Cuba, 
states that business conditions in that 
country are much improved, due largely 


to the increased revenue now being ob- 
tained from the sugar crop. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5@5.20, standard 
patent $4.90@5, medium $4,80@4.90, 
straight $4.70@4.80, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 

The St. Louis Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation has elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: August E. 
Gilster, president; Samuel P. Goddard, 
vice president; W. J. Buchanan, treas- 
urer; Walter J. Tancill, secretary. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 12,- 
038 bbls of flour were inspected in this 
market during February. Flour stocks 
on hand March 1 totaled 87,990 bbls, 
compared with 77,900 on Feb. 1 and 65,- 
000 on March 1, 1922. 

Edward Troy, formerly general coun- 
sel for the Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association of St. Louis and a 
brother of James A. Troy, secretary of 
the foreign trade bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, committed sui- 
cide at his home in St. Louis, Feb. 28. 
Ill health was given as the cause. 

The following certificates of member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis have been surrendered to the ex- 
change for purchase and cancellation: 
Caleb H. Canby, Chicago; J. T. Miller, 
W. A. Miller Hay & Grain Co; W. H. 
Bartz, W. H. Bartz & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Alfred W. Izatt, Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Co. 

Fifteen hundred tons of sugar are be- 
ing loaded on three barges at New Or- 
leans for shipment north on the Missis- 
sippi River, it was announced this week 
by John P. Higgins, St. Louis, executive 
assistant of the Mississippi-Warrior Riv- 
er Service. A considerable tonnage of 


burlap and coffee is also being shipped 
on the same barges. 

A meeting of members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis and other 
property owners in the vicinity of the 
Exchange Building was held in the direc- 
tors’ room of the exchange, Feb. 27, to 
protest against the proposed removal of 
the Court House and the changing of 
the site of the federal building that is 
to be erected in this city to a location 
farther west. 

Among St. Louis firms against which 
suits will be filed at once, according to 
an announcement recently made by Jesse 
W. Barrett, attorney general of Mis- 
souri, seeking the forfeiture of their 
charters because of failure to make re- 
ports under the corporation franchise 
tax law in 1922 are the Brueckmann 
Cooperage Co. and the Missouri Bag Co. 
There is a total of 238 such suits to be 
filed in the state. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—The domestic flour 
market rallied somewhat during the week 
ending March 1 from its sluggishness of 
the previous week. Demand for soft 
wheat flour is very good, and indications 
point to a gradual strengthening of the 
market. Several large contracts have 
been made for durum. Export demand 
is good, which is a marked change from 
recent conditions. Export sales during 
the last few days have been made to Cuba, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Ire- 
land, Germany and Holland. 
* A slight turn for the better is seen in 
grain chartering, although shipping is not 
very brisk. A decrease in grain charters 
for February as,against the same month 
last year is reported. The hard wheat 
flour market, so far as bakers and maca- 
roni makers are concerned, is very quiet. 
This is the only reflection of bearish de- 


mand noted in the domestic flour market, 
howe ver. 

Prices of flour in the domestic market 
are as follows: spring short patent $7.45, 
standard patent $6.90, first clear $5.50; 
Kansas short patent $6.20, standard pat- 
ent $5.90, first clear $5.20, second clear 
$4.45. Soft short patent was quoted at 
$7.80, standard patent $7, first clear $5.50, 
second patent $4.65. No. 2 semolina is 
going at $6.95, No. 3 at $6.65, and durum 
fancy patent at $6. Corn flour is quoted 
at $4, and dark rye flour at $5. 

Bran is very scarce in the local mar- 
ket, and is offered only for deferred 
shipments. This is probably due, it is 
said, to a lack of specifications received 
by the mills for flour. Bran can be 
bought 5c cheaper for April. No change 
in this market is expected to occur within 
the next 30 days. Bran held in sacks is 
being offered secondhand at higher prices, 
and a great many mills are reported to 
be using millfeeds in connection with 
mixed cars of flour and feed as an in- 
ducement to take flour. 

Very little demand for oats is reported, 
due to the fact that Cuba, the principal 
export market through this port, is being 
supplied at low prices by Canada. The 
domestic market is very quiet. 

The regular spring demand from Mex- 
ico for No. 2 white corn cannot be antici- 
pated this year. This is due to the impo- 
sition of duties by the Mexican govern- 
ment that make the importation of 
American corn prohibitive. This has been 
in effect since last year, and according to 
the best information obtainable in the 
local market, which is watching the 
Mexican situation for an opening, the 
barrier will not be raised this spring. 
Prior to the raising of the Mexican duty 
as a barrier to American corn, that coun- 
try was one of the principal markets for 
white corn through the port of New Or- 
leans and through Laredo. The same 
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condition applies to wheat, and very little 
of this grain is going into Mexico. 

Bran is quoted at $36 ton; shorts, $40; 
standard middlings, $38.40; corn meal, 
$1.97, per cwt; cream meal, $2.02; 
grits, $2.07, ; alfalfa meal No. 1, $31 ton. 
The latter price is for Idaho peagreen 
alfalfa meal. The status of these mar- 
kets this week is that, with prices up, 
there is very little demand. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

A summary of clearances during the 
month of February for all grains shows a 
decrease, but the showing is considered 
to be creditable, considering the general 
trend of the market and trade conditions. 
The total of grains cleared during Feb- 
ruary is as follows: wheat, 903,546 bus; 
corn, 1,701,776; oats, 66,990; rye, 154,285. 
The total since July 1, 1922, is as follows: 
wheat, 22,724,543 bus; corn, 14,435,876; 
oats, 453,119; barley, 10,428; rye, 525,000. 
Wheat shipments during February were 
principally to Italy, Belgium and France; 
corn to Holland, Germany, Ireland and 
Denmark. Rye shipments went princi- 
pally to Germany and Denmark. 

Exports of grain were heavier during 
the week ending March 3 than the week 
before. Shipments of grain into New 
Orleans were very light, and stocks in 
elevators show the effect of this falling 
off. Stocks on hand in elevators, Feb. 28, 
were as follows: wheat, 1,605,000 bus; 
corn, 631,000; oats, 4,000; rye, 69,000. On 
the same date, there were 40,000 bus 
wheat, 527,142 bus corn, and 60,000 bus 
rye on board ships not cleared. 


NOTES . 

J. H. Haynes, of the Trenton (IIl.) 
Milling Co., Mr. Vogeman, of the Jerome 
(Iowa) Milling Co., R. P. Goforth, of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Milling Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., and H. Hilzom and Wil- 





liam Vandevoort, of the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., were recent visitors 
to New Orleans. 

C. M. Hidding, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was a recent visitor to New 
Orleans, calling on J. S. Waterman & 
Co. The Quaker Oats Co. is coming into 
the New Orleans market through the 
Waterman company, which has taken over 
the Quaker line of flour in this territory. 

Epoar Boutwett. 


GRAIN STANDARDS FOR RYE 


Series of Hearings on Proposed Official 
Grades—Millers and Grain Dealers 
Favor Establishment 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the second of a 
series of hearings upon the proposed 
official grain standards for rye, held at 
the Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, on 
Feb. 28, it was evident that uniform 
grades were needed and desired by the 
trade. Representatives of mills as well 
as members of the grain trade expressed 
themselves very much in favor of the 
establishment of grades. There was very 
little opposition to the proposed stand- 
ards, and the discussions entered into by 
those in attendance centered mainly on 
the foreign material other than dockage. 

L. S. Tenny, assistant chief Bureau of 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., had charge of the 
hearing, assisted by H. J. Besley, in 
charge of the grain division, and E. G. 
Boerner, grain supervisor, in charge of 
grain investigation. Mr. Tenny in his 
opening remarks stated that many re- 
quests had been made to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and prominent visitors 
had urged the need of more uniform 
grading of i for export. Wheat and 
corn, he said, were received in eastern 











ports in satisfactory condition, but the 
same uniformity did not exist in rye. 
With the clarifying of this he expressed 
an opinion that there would be increased 
importation by European countries. 

On the question of foreign material 
other than dockage and foreign matter 
other than wheat, it was suggested by 
several members of the grain trade that 
the percentages were too high and should 
be reduced. L. N. Perrin, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., also was of the opinion 
that the percentages on Nos. 1 and 2 
were too high and that it was impossible 
to reflect the price back to the producer. 
Similar expressions were given by Cap- 
tain E. Gonzenbach, representing the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, and 
George E. Booth, of Lamson Bros. & Co. 
They felt that it would be an injustice to 
the growers to have such a large per- 
centage of foreign materials, particularly 
in Nos. 1 and 2. 

Regarding the percentage of moisture, 
one mill representative was of the opin- 
ion that it should be lowered 1 per cent 
on all grades, but aside from this no 
one seemed to think that the percentages 
proposed were too severe. Some differ- 
ence of opinion was evident on the ques- 
tion of maximum limits of damaged ker- 
nels. In regard to heat damaged rye 
and other grains, several members of the 
trade believed that the percentage on 
Nos. 1 and 2 should be increased 1-10 of 
1 per cent, and that the percentage on 
No. 4 ought to be lowered. Mr. Perrin 
thought that raising the maximum on No. 


.1 would penalize the choice grains, and 


that 1-10 of 1 per cent was sufficient. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, reported that W. H. 
Mills, chairman of the Federation com- 
mittee, would be present at the hearing 
at Minneapolis and would then give the 





views of the members of ‘his association. 

Among those present were L. N. Per- 
rin, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Chica- 
go; W. M. Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; Captain E. Gon- 
zenbach, Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis., representing the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association; A. P. 
Husband, Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; G. E. Thompson, Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago; L. T. Sayre, J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago; Roland McHenry, 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Chicago; F. W. 
Hotchkiss, Norris Grain Co., Chicago; 
A. A. Breed, chief grain inspector Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce; F. F. 
Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago; 
C. H. Wright, Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb; C. E. Connarey, farm crops 
department Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing; F. B. Thompkins, 
Peoria, Ill; George E. Booth, Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

S. O. WERNER. 





FINLAND’S CROPS REDUCED 

Unfavorable weather during the grow- 
ing season in Finland greatly reduced 
the last cereal and potato crops, reports 
Consul L. A. Davis. The rye crop of 
1922 was 197,500 tons, compared to 263,- 
800 in 1921; potatoes 435,700 tons in 
1922, and 496,537 in 1921; oats 409,300 
and 450,800, respectively; barley, 99,220 
and 107,540. Only in the case of wheat 
was there a slight increase, and this was 
due to a much larger acreage in 1922 
than in 1921. 





Italy reduced the duty on yellow corn 
meal from 3.15 lire to 2 lire per quintal 
(from 60c per 220 lbs to 38.6c), but the 
decree specifically excludes white corn 
flour or corn grits from the operation of 
the new duty. 
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The dullness which has characterized 
the Chicago flour market for several 
weeks still prevails. Many in the trade 
do not look for any improvement for at 
least 30 days, although a few dealers say 
they notice a little better feeling and 
feel that there is a possibility of a turn 
for the better within the next few weeks. 

A considerable quantity of flour is on 
hand in this market, and many dealers 
have flour booked and not ordered out 
which should have been taken weeks ago. 
Although specifications on old orders are 
coming in a little better now, mill repre- 
sentatives are still concentrating their 
efforts to get old orders cleaned up, and 
the slight improvement this week result- 
ed from hard work and considerable 
plugging. 

As a result of the extreme dullness in 
the local flour market, keen competition 
is apparent between spring wheat mills 
for what little business there is available. 
A wide range of prices is being quoted 
and some mills, in their anxiety to make 
sales, are offering flour far below cost 
of manufacture. For example, one local 
dealer received an offer from a north- 
western mill on a lot of its standard pat- 
ent in plain sacks at $5.65, jute, Chica- 
go. Although this is perhaps an ex- 
treme case, still it goes to show how far 
a mill will go in order to get business. 

Local flour dealers, including jobbers, 
brokers, distributors and wholesale gro- 
cers, all describe conditions as extremely 
dull, with sales scattered and small in 
volume. One wholesale grocer gave his 
salesmen a price of $5.50 on a hard win- 
ter short patent this week, but was un- 
able to move any volume, and this price 
only resulted in scattered small sales. 

Soft winter wheat flours continue firm, 
although some Michigan mills are show- 
ing a tendency to quote a wider range in 
prices in order to attract buyers. Busi- 
ness, however, was rather quiet the past 
week, and fell below the preceding week. 
Still there seems to be a steady business 


with cracker bakers, who are taking 
moderate amounts. 

Local mills are running fairly steady, 
with a small gain in the output over the 
previous week, They report a slight im- 
provement in shipping directions, but no- 
tice no special activity in the call for 
flour. 

Clears are firm, and offerings are not 
as free as heretofore. Demand is not 
active, but dealers report some sales this 
week for shipment to the East, and also 
to industries. 

The export situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged. The usual quantity 
of clears was sold by local exporters to 
the Levant, but aside from this, few 
transactions were consummated. Some 
inquiries were received from Holland, 
but so far these have not resulted in 
any business. 

Prices of rye flour worked lower this 
week, but the decline did not seem to 
stimulate business any. Stocks are not 
heavy, but the trade is confining its pur- 
chases to current requirements, and a 
steady small lot buying is looked for. 
White is quoted at $4.20@4.75 bbl, me- 
dium at $3.80@4.30, and dark at $3.40 
@3.75. 

Semolinas continue unchanged. The 
trade is well booked up, and manufac- 
turers are ordering out freely. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.65@5.80 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.50@5.55; durum 
flour, $5.15@5.25; clear, $4.40@4.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.75, 
standard patent $5.75@6.40, first clear 
$4.80@5.40, second clear $3.60@4.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.85@6.25, 95 
per cent patent $5.25@5.80, straight $5 
@5.50, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.30, straight $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.80@5.40. 


MILLFEED 


Prices are firm, and remain at the 
same high levels prevailing a week ago. 
A good demand is reported for transit 
feed, particularly bran and shorts and, 
as one jobber put it, if one can get the 
feed, it can be sold. Transit feed, how- 
ever, appears to be the only feed salable 
at present. The trade is bidding around 
$28, Chicago, for March-April middlings, 
while transit can be sold as high as 
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$31.50. Offerings of transit are not ver 
plentiful, especially middlings, whic 
seem to be very tight. 

The trade as a whole feels that the 
market will ease off, and therefore is 
buying from hand to mouth. The gen- 
eral opinion is that lower levels will be 
reached, and that if the better running 
of mills should continue, it is certain to 
affect prices. Some sales for deferred 
delivery are reported, but these were 
generally made at a discount under pres- 
ent prices. 

Spring bran is quoted at $31@32 ton, 
hard winter bran $32@32.25, soft winter 
bran $32.25@32.75, standard middlings 
$31@32, flour middlings $32@34, red dog 
$36 @36.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 25-March 3... 40,000 21,000 52 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
.;. «eee 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 15,250 57 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat, which has featured 
the local cash market for several weeks 
by its strength, led in the decline the 
past week. Although receipts continued 
light, there was a slackening in demand, 
and premiums on soft wheat dropped 
2@3c. Mills, which had been urgent buy- 
ers of red winters, bought sparingly this 
week, and seemed unwilling to pay the 
high premiums. 

Trade in other varieties of wheat was 
also very quiet, and the market, as a 
whole, was draggy. Hard winters were 
a little easier, but mills were cautious in 
their purchases. Shippers showed little 
interest, with shipping sales for the week 
only totaling 115,000 bus. Springs were 
like other varieties, with receipts light 
and demand spasmodic. 

Receipts of all wheat for the week 
totaled 149 cars, compared with 166 a 
year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 14@15c over 
May, No. 2 red 13@14c over, No. 3 red 
12@138c over; No. 1 hard 1@2c over, 
No. 2 hard May price to Ic over; No. 1 
dark northern, 4@10c over; No. 2 dark, 
2@6c over; No. 1 northern, May price 
to 5¢ over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A further reduction was made the past 
week, and prices are around $50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, or about $1 lower than 
a week ago. Resellers are quoting this, 
and although crushers are holding their 
prices at this level, still they are report- 
ed to have made a number of sales the 
past week for prompt and March ship- 
ments at slight concessions. 

Mills are not running heavily, as ar- 
rivals of domestic seed are practically 
nil, but receipts of several lots of Argen- 
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tine flaxseed are reported, and it is un- 
orp, that several mills are using 
this. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The corn goods market is not very ac- 
tive. Mills in general describe business 
as rather quiet, with the trade slow in 
making new bookings and in giving ship- 
ping instructions. 

Some inquiries are being received from 
abroad, but over-sea business is limited. 
Mills say that bids being received could 
not be accepted, as in most instances 
they do not even cover the cost of manu- 
facture. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.80@1.85 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.80, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.80, pearl and granulated hominy $1.80 
@1.85, oatmeal $2.9814, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 90- 
Ib sack. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


A regular meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club was held Thursday evening, March 
1, at the Hotel Atlantic, prece ed by «a 
dinner. President W. S. Johnson, of the 
V. Thompson Co., in calling the meeting 
to order, asked those present to stand 
for two minutes in respect to the late 
Isaac Pieser and John H. Burton, old- 
time flour men, whose deaths had oc- 
curred since the last meeting. 

Captain Wesley H. Westbrook, jailer 
of Cook County, addressed the club and 
gave a most rousing talk. He deplored 
the general public’s lack of reverence 
for law and its enforcement. He gave 
some startling figures showing the num- 
ber of convictions in England, compared 
with this country. 

V. J. Petersen, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee appointed to draw up a 
resolution on arbitration as an amend- 
ment to the bylaws, reported that his 
committee had met several times, and 
presented the following amendments, 
which will be acted upon at the next 
regular meeting: 

“Section 1. It shall be the duty of 
the arbitration committee to hear and 
render a decision in all matters of dis- 
pute between members that may be 
brought before said conmnittee. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be compulsory for all 
members of this club to arbitrate any 
matter in dispute over which a member 
has control or in which he is authorized 
to act. 

“Sec. 3. Any member not satisfied 
with the personnel of the standing arbi- 
tration committee shall have the right 
to demand a special arbitration commit- 
tee of the same number to be appointed 
by the president.” 

Those present included George A. 
Shields, of the New Century Co; S. A. 
Weitzman and M. Gettles, Weitzman 
Milling Co; G. C. Mariner and W. W. 
Kirk, .Washburn-Crosby Co; V. J. Pet- 
ersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; J. Kor- 
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zeniewski; W. H. Mast; John Benes, of 
Lothes & Benes; M. C. Imbrie, of Annen 
& Imbrie; George Hohenadel, Pieser- 
Livingston Co; Walter Kunz, Bakers 
Flour Co; John Reget, Jr., Kelly Flour 
Co; C. C. Anthon, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc; P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin 
& Son; J. S. Stone, Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co; John Armbruster, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen; N. K. 
Reese; W. S. Johnson, V. Thompson 
Co; M. Tipp, M. Tipp Co; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Modern Miller; E. E. Murphy, 
Southwestern Miller; E. P. Rowe, Amer- 
ican Miller. 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The production of flour in the seventh 
federal reserve district as reported to 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank by 
36 mills increased during January over 
December, due in a large measure to 
one more working day in the month, as 
the operating ratio did not change from 
December. Because of the large increase 
shown in the production of wheat flour, 
considerable gain was made compared 
with a year ago. 

Wheat flour produced in January to- 
taled 320,923 bbls, an increase of 49 per 
cent over December, 1922, and 20.8 per 
cent over January, 1922. All other flour 
totaled 25,609 bbls, or 6.2 per cent less 
than in December, 1922, and 26.2 per cent 
less than in January, 1922. 

Operations of these mills, based on a 
24-hour working day, were 47.7 per cent 
during January, compared with 47.7 per 
cent in the preceding month, and 43 per 
cent a year ago. Sales of flour at 13 
mills increased in volume 24.5 per cent 
in January, while the value of sales at 
12 mills shows a gain of only 12.2 per 
cent over December. Stocks of flour 
on hand Jan. 31, as reported by 24 mills, 
increased 1 per cent over those held on 
Dec. 31, while stocks of wheat decreased 
1.1 per cent in the same period. 


DEATH OF MRS. IDA E. YAGER 


Mrs. Ida E. Yager, mother of Charles 
M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller, 
died on Feb. 26 at her home in Alton, III, 
from influenza. She had been in poor 
health for some time. 

Mrs. Yager was born in St. Louis in 
1841, and had made her home at Alton, 
living in the same house from 1861 until 
the time of her death. She was active in 
charitable work, and by her kind and 
jovial disposition had made a large num- 

er of friends. Surviving members of 

her immediate family are Mrs. Edwin 
W. Sparks, Montclair, N. J., Judge L. L. 
Yager and Edward Yager, Alton, IIl, 
L. E. and C. M. Yager, Oak Park, IIl., 
and Mrs. Stephen L. Beach, West Point, 
Miss. Funeral services were held on 
March 1 from the residence at Alton. 


ALL COMPANY BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


A bowling tournament for the whole 
Washburn-Crosby organization has been 
arranged for the week of March 14-21. 
Every milling plant and office is entitled 
to enter one five-man team. A prize of 
a silver loving cup will be presented to 
the team which rolls the highest number 
of pins for the three games. 

he boys in the Chicago office are 
spending their spare time practicing, in 
order to bring the silver cup to this office. 


NOTES 

G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 

H. J. Bergman, of the Bergman Mill 
Feed, Inc., Minneapolis, spent several 
days in Chicago this week. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. 

V. Morcillo, of the export department 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, was in 
this market during the week. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called at this office on March 1. 

A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth (Minn.) 
Universal Milling Co., was here during 
the week on his way home from an east- 
ern trip. 

Leopold Gross, peottent W. P.. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co. Inc., New. York, was 


in Chicago.on Feb. 26, en route to Kan- 
sas City. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was in Chicago 
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on March 2, and left the same evening 
for Minneapolis. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
mills, freight houses and yards on March 
1 were 29,500 bbls, compared with 35,400 
on Feb. 1, 1923, and 39,200 on March 1, 
1922, 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office on March 3. He. left the 
same evening for the East on a two 
weeks’ business trip. 

H. H. Corman, sales manager Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Chicago, spent the 
gate part of the past week at home, 

ue to an attack of the grippe, but is 
now back at his office. 

G. C. Minter, of the Chicago sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
left on Feb. 26 for Hot Springs, Ark., 
where he will spend several weeks in an 
effort to regain his health. 

The grain movement from country ele- 
vators and farms declined in January 
from December. Receipts at primary 
markets, except for corn, were less, but 
shipments for all except wheat were 
‘more than in the previous month. 

Captain E. Gonzenbach, of the Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
spent several days in Chicago this week. 
He represented the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association at the rye grades 
hearing, and also called on the trade in 
company with his local representative, 
A. C. Jacobs. 

The entertainment committee appoint- 
ed by the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
annual meeting consists of George A. 
Wagener, chairman, E. Hymers, William 
E. Hirshey, Henry A. Rumsey, John E. 
Brennan and George E. Booth. The 
dates of the convention are May 15-16, 
and headquarters will be at the Hotel 
La Salle. 

J. P. Curry & Co., brokers, 189 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, will now han- 
dle wheat flours in addition to cereals and 
seeds. This company was organized a 
few months ago by James P. Curry and 
Frank J. Callahan. Mr. Curry was for 
a number of years branch manager for 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. at 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and during 
the past four or five years was connect- 
ed with the Armour Grain Co., in charge 
of the bulk and private brand cereal de- 
partment. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The declining tend- 
ency of the wheat market has caused fur- 
tner inroads into the volume of flour busi- 
ness by limiting buying for shipment as 
far ahead as 90 days. 

Spring wheat millers admittedly are 
suffering from the keen competition 
among themselves, as well as that offered 
by winter wheat grinders, largely owing 
to the discount at which Kansas is selling 
under spring flour. Kansas grades are 
available at 50@80c bbl under spring. 

Indicative of the general situation is 
the report of flour stocks at Milwaukee 
on March 1. These amounted to 11,239 
bbls, compared with 14,417 on Feb. 1, and 
13,681 a year ago. In 1921 stocks were 
22,208 bbis; in 1920, 19,758; in 1919, 14,- 
671; in 1918, 7,430; in 1917, 8,440. 

Under a moderate accumulation of new 
business and shipping directions in the 
preceding two weeks, local mills resumed 
production at an improved operati 
schedule on Feb. 26, which was carri 
pms the week at the heaviest output 
since Jan. 1. The sharp need of millfeed 
probably has had more to do with the 
accumulation of shipping directions than 
the desire of customers to take flour. 
Prices, while easy, are nominally un- 
chan to 5@10c bbl lower. They did 
not follow the advance in wheat to a full 
extent, and consequently are not declin- 
ing in the same proportion. Quotations, 
however, are to a considerable extent 
nominal, for competition has produced 
the usual concessions. At the close, on 
March 8, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.80@7.45, 
and straight at $6.35@6.70, in 98-lb cot- 
heapite lack of interest on th 

te a lack of interest on the part 
of exporters, there is a healthy call for 
the better qualities of clear flour. Local 
mills, however, find their current output 
so well absorbed, while some are sold up 
as long as 30 days ahead, that they are 





not in position to make any offers. The 
inferior qualities are rather slow, al- 
though there is no uncomfortable accu- 
mulation, as some have been runni 
these into the red dog stream, whic 
helps both to relieve the scarcity of feed 
and likewise is profitable at the higher 
price of this class of feed. Prices are 
largely nominal but strong. First clear 
was quoted at $5.60@5.80, and second at 
$4.25@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 

Scarcity of supplies and an active de- 
mand continue in the feed market. Local 
mills are sold up, some of them for as 
long as 60 days ahead, so they are tem- 
porarily out of the market and concerned 
principally with the problem of getting 
feed into customers’ hands. A great deal 
which should have been delivered in Jan- 
uary and February still rests on the 


Country dealers again are doing a rush- 
ing business. Custom grinders in the in- 
terior of Wisconsin are offered a great 
deal more business than they can con- 
veniently handle, and this is throwing a 
heavier burden on dealers obtaining sup- 
plies from the larger mills. 

Bran and standard middlings are firm- 
er to 50c ton higher, maintaining a price 
equality. Winter bran is nominally un- 
changed at a premium of $1@2 ton over 
spring. Flour middlings moved up 50c, 
and red dog is $1 ton higher. Rye mid- 
dlings and hominy feed are firm but un- 
changed. Oil meal is up $1@1.50. Glu- 
ten feed is unchanged but largely nomi- 
nal, with nothing offered inside of 30 
days. Mills quote bran at $30@31 ton, 
standard middlings $30@31, flour mid- 
dlings $32@33, dog $34@35, and rye 
middlings $28@28.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
in the week ended March 3 were 8,512 
tons, compared with 6,367 in the same 
week last year; receipts were 180 tons, 
against 270 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per < 


Feb. 25-March 3... 16,000 10,000 2 
Previous week ..... 16,000 800 5 
eee 16,000 3 = 20. ee 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,190 26 
Three years ago.... 24,000 4,500 19 
Four years ago..... 18,000 10,700 67 
Five years ago..... 16,000 = cece . 


The flour movement at Milwaukee con- 
tinues to fall below that of a year ago. 
Shipments in the week ended March 3 
were 24,880 bbls, compared with 14,140 
in the previous week and 25,545 last year; 
receipts were 10,850 bbls, against 9,800 
in the previous week and 25,440 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


The weak and declining rye market has 
not yet exerted an appreciable effect on 
rye flour trade. Customers have no con- 
fidence in present prices, and are waitin 
to see if the bottom has been reached. 
The decline in the week ended March 3 
amounted to 414c bu, or a total of 7(@8c 
in two weeks’ time. Choice rye is now 
selling in this market around 80c bu. 

There is an active market in rye mid- 
dlings, and this is helping the flour end 
along because of the general absorption 
of the lower qua: ities. The bulk of de- 
mand fs for patent and straight, with 
bakers patent mo.* wanted. 

Export trade is not active, and this is 
one of the principal limitations on gen- 
eral rye flour trade. Part of this kag wos f 
is filled by the good demand for rye feed, 
making it convenient if not entirely prof- 
itable for millers to throw the inferior 
qualities of flour into feed. It is to be 
noted that the backbone of northwestern 

e millers has been stiffened lately, and 
they are not rushing to accept any bid 
for round lots merely to put business on 
the books, regardless of actual losses 
which offered prices might involve if ac- 
cepted. 

Att the close, on March 3, pure white 
rye flour was quoted at .30@5.40, 
straight at $4.75@4.90, pure dark at $4.20 
@4.55, and ordinary dark at $3.70@4.15, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


While export requirements continue 
negligible, domestic call for corn goods is 
improving and bringing about a better 
feeling among corn millers. rations 
are of a slightly higher order, althou 
the better trade in hominy feed is mainly 
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responsible. While temporarily weak, 
cash and option prices of corn have been 
held within rather narrow limits, and the 
level is still far above that which would 
make corn goods prices attractive to the 
trade. Asking prices are largely nominal, 
for it is apparent that concessions are 
being freely made under the stress of 
fierce competition for a relatively limited 
quantity of business. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.85@1.90, corn grits $1.85@ 
1.90, and corn meal $1.80@1.85, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 


NOTES 


The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has 
filed amendments to its corporate articles 
in Wisconsin, indicating an increase in 
capitalization to $1,000,000. 

Charles A. Krause, president Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, is tak- 
ing a vacation trip of three months, with 
Honolulu as the destination. Mrs. Krause 
is accompanying him. 

The business of G. W. Sargent, dealer 
in flour, feed, produce and general mer- 
chandise at Abrams, Wis., has been ac- 
quired by Fred Poppie and his son, who 
will continue the business under the firm 
name of Fred Poppie & Son. 


Stuart F. Hyde, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co. and later with the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, and with the McMil- 
len Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., during the past 
year, has formed connections with the 
Park & Pollard Co. of Illinois, of which 
he has been elected vice president and 
made manager of the sales department. 


The Dadmun-La Budde Co., ot North 
Milwaukee, which recently incorporated 
in Wisconsin with $50,000 capital, has 
purchased a tract of land on the Mil- 
waukee railroad right of way at North 
Milwaukee and will start work soon on 
the construction of a 2,500-ton grain and 
feed warehouse. A wholesale and retail 
business will be conducted. The princi- 
pals in the new concern are Bentley Dad- 
mun, formerly of Whitewater, Wis., and 
Edward F. and Le Roy L. La Budde. 


The New Richmond ( Wis.) Roller Mills 
Co. has started the manufacture of 
scratch feeds, having recently completed 
an addition to the feed department and 
installed Draver equipment for producing 
poultry feeds, with a daily capacity of 35 
to 40 tons. The mill has been selling 
scratch feeds to the mixed car trade in 
northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
for many years, purchasing the feed from 
Minneapolis mills and marketing it in its 
own sacks under its own brands. W. J. 
Grover is general manager of the con- 
cern. 

L. H. Allen, of Superior, Wis., member 
of the lower house of the state legisla- 
ture, has introduced a bill which aims to 
permit grain elevators or warehouses 
anywhere in Wisconsin, except in cities 
of the first class (Milwaukee), to become 
public warehouses upon request to the 
state grain and warehouse commission. 
At present the only public grain ware- 
houses are located in Superior, which is 
the headquarters of the commission. 
Grades established by the commission, 
and now known as the Superior grades, 
would under the law be published in eve 
city where a public warehouse is located. 


Maynard G. Rankin, Milwaukee grain 
merchant, died suddenly on March 3 from 
heart trouble. He had been active in 
business and appeared on ’change daily 
up to the time of his death, although he 
was known to have been in poor health. 
Mr. Rankin was 61 years of age and 
organized the firm of M. G. Rankin & 
Co., shippers of in and feedstuffs, 
20-21 Chamber of merce Building, in 
1897. He was a director and vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. Two 
sons, Maynard G. Rankin, Jr., and Eu- 
gene A. Rankin, were associated with him 
in business. A son-in-law, William G. 
Kellogg, is prominent in the Minneapolis 
grain and feed trade. Mr. Rankin was 
a Knight Templar, thirty-second degree 
Mason and Mystic Shriner. 


L. E. Meyer. 





American and Canadian flours of the 
best grades are popular in Latvia. It 
is reported that the use of white sacks 
and fancy labels helps to sell American 
flour. Recent reports indicate that Ca- 
nadian flour is wunderselling United 
States flour by $4@5 per metric ton, 
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WHEAT BOARD LEGISLATION 


The argument for a wheat board to 
handle the crop of 1923 in western Can- 
ada is still going on. ‘Those in favor are 
concentrating their efforts upon the legis- 
latures of the three wheat raising prov- 
inces, and seem fairly certain of success 
in securing the necessary legislation. All 
three cabinets have declared for the idea 
and are making it a matter of govern- 
ment policy, though in doing so their 
premiers have shown a lack of enthusiasm 
that is very suggestive. Undoubtedly, 
they would like to abandon the proposal 
and would do so with alacrity if they 
could persuade themselves that this would 
be politically safe. 

Outside of the legislative chambers 
there is almost a landslide of public 
opinion against this proposal. Quite 
lately the students of the three provincial 
universities, most of whom are farmers’ 
sons, have held public debates on this 
topic, and in every case the negative or 
contrary side won. Theoretically the pro- 
ponents of the board idea were unable to 
make out a case. 

In the world of practical every day 
people, who can only find expression 
through letters to the public press, an- 
other wave of opposition is springing up. 
No other topic is so much debated in the 
press, and it is surprising to note how 
few of these letter writers are in favor 
of a wheat board. Many of them are 
farmers who maintain they will be serious 
losers if they are obliged by law to share 
the proceeds of their crops with every 
other farmer in the West. 

Value of land and equipment, proxim- 
ity to markets, quality of farming and of 
seed used, are among the arguments of 
some of these farmers against their per- 
sonal participation in any such scheme of 
marketing. Others are openly threaten- 
ing injunctions and legal proceedings to 
restrain any board that may be appointed 
from interfering with the private mar- 
keting of their individual crops. 

These are a few of the forces that are 
operating to slow up the pace toward a 
wheat board. There is no open opposi- 
tion from the grain trade or millers, 
though individual members of the trade 
make no concealment of their hostility. 
No honest man can sit silent while a lot 
of political rabbits prepare to destroy 
his and his country’s prosperity by quack 
legislation of this kind, and as the prog- 
ress of necessary legislation goes on the 
strength of the opposition will grow. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The flour market still waits for some 
sign of improvement. Many mills are 
working on a short allowance of orders 
and only a few appear to be running full 
time. Stocks of flour in hands of Cana- 
dian buyers cannot be large, and any ap- 
pearance of strength in wheat will stir up 
new business quickly. Winters are in 
rather better demand than springs. 
Prices to the trade hold at old levels. 

Quotations on March 3: spring patents, 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for net 
cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents, $5.15@5.25 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Exporting trade remains as dull as 
ever. Most British importers have 


dropped out of sight so far as cabling is 
concerned, and those who do make bids 
are very timid in their ideas as to values. 
At present prices for wheat, mills cannot 
take this business without loss. 


Other 





over-sea markets do better, and some use- 
ful business of this kind was booked dur- 
ing the week. 

Sellers’ prices here are about 6d per 
sack under those of a week ago. Mills 
are offering best brands of spring export 
patents at 35s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, March 
seaboard loading, a reduction of 6d from 
top price for similar flour a week ago. 
Buyers’ bids are generally about 9d under 
this price. Ontario soft winters are of- 
fering for export at 35s 6d@36s per 280 
lbs, in cotton, same terms. 

Toronto brokers, buying for export, 
have followed the general reduction in 
export prices and are now offering mills 
$5 bbl for either spring or winter export 
patents, bulk basis, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 
Supplies are extremely low, and the 
market holds firmly at former figures. 
Big mills have no full cars to offer, and 
are using the whole of their output in 
mixed car trade at $26 ton for bran and 
$28 for shorts, jute, delivered. Full cars 
of bran or shorts, when obtainable, are 
worth $2@3 ton over the mixed car price. 
WHEAT 
Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
a little freer, though with the breaking up 
of country roads this will not remain the 
case. Mills are still paying $1.15 bu or 
more for wagonloads of milling grades at 
their doors, and 2@3c bu over this for 
car lots on track. Western spring wheat 
is not wanted at present prices. Mills 
cannot sell the flour to get back their 
costs. No. 2 northern is quoted to On- 
tario mills at $1.3414 bu, on track, all 
rail, delivered. Stocks at Bay ports are 
large, and there is no demand. 


CEREALS 

Rolled oats are in good demand in all 
parts of eastern Canada. About the only 
serious complaint mills have to make is 
that their exporting trade is disappoint- 
ing. With this on a normal basis they 
would have good ground for satisfaction 
with the season’s business. Prices hold 
at old levels. Rolled oats in 90-lb bags 
are selling in a jobbing way at $3.15@ 
3.25, delivered, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
at 10 per cent over rolled oats. Reground 
oat hulls are worth around $16 ton, in 
bags, car lots, delivered, basis Montreal 
freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario mills are taking moderate 
quantities of oats and corn, and there is a 
tair feeding demand for all these grains. 
Prices do not show much change. West- 
ern oats are fractionally cheaper than 
last week, and American corn is le dear- 
er. Recleaned screenings are also a little 
higher. Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 50@52c bu; barley, 63@68c; rye, 86 
@89c,—car lots, country points; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 64c bu, all rail, 
delivered; No. 2 yellow corn, 89c bu, car 
lots, Toronto basis. Recleaned whole 
wheat screenings, $23 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are still quoting 
19¢ per 100 lbs for flour space to United 
Kingdom, Rotterdam or Hamburg, Ca- 
nadian funds, and 25c to Copenhagen or 
Christiania, United States funds. 


NOTES 

Many Ontario winter wheat mills find 
business unusually slack. For one reason 
and another they are unable to sell flour 
for export, and their home trade is poor 
at present. 

Thomas T. Renton, one-time manager 
at Toronto for James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, died at 
Kingston, his native town, on Feb. 24. 





Mr. Renton was originally trained in the 
milling business at Kingston. 

C. E. Hales, manager Dominion Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Toron- 
to this week. While here he had the 
misfortune to be laid up for a few days 
with influenza. 

The royal commission investigating 
charges of unfairness in the fixing of 
freight rates on the Canadian lakes and 
of discrimination in the allotment of 
grain space during the busy part of last 
fall is expected to hold sittings in Toron- 
to about the middle of this month. The 
Toronto trade will have a good deal to 
say on this subject when the opportunity 
arrives. There were serious complaints 
in October and November last with re- 
spect to the charges for carriage of 
wheat to Georgian Bay ports. 

The Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., held its annual meeting 
of shareholders on Feb. 26. The balance 
sheet showed a surplus, after bond in- 
terest and preferred dividends had been 
paid, of $52,087. Total assets amount to 
$710,497, of which $222,454 is liquid. 
Current liabilities total $119,372. The 
following were elected directors: Elliott 
Hardy, president; Harvey Jenner, vice 
president; W. D. Robertson, managing 
director; Samuel Rogers, C. H. Bellamy, 
J. H. Cameron and S. G. Rice. 

The Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has bought out and will hereafter oper- 
ate for its own account the baking busi- 
ness of George Bentley, Hamilton, Ont. 
In acquiring this business the Ideal has 
added considerably to the volume of its 
immediate business and has made pro- 
vision for future growth in a territory 
that is one of the most promising in 
Canada. Under Mr. Bentley the output 
at Hamilton has grown rapidiy, and at 
present the retail sales are sufficient to 
keep 12 wagons constantly employed. 


MONTREAL 

Mon reat, Que.—Nothing new is to be 
reported in the Montreal flour market. 
Millers are busy supplying existing con- 
tracts, but new business is small. 

There are inquiries from English im- 
porters, but the tendency seems to be 
toward lower prices, which are not ac- 
ceptable to millers here, so little busi- 
ness is being done. Small lots of winter 
wheat flour are selling for immediate 
requirements, with offerings limited. 

Prices are unchanged, as_ follows: 
spring first patents $7.10 bbl, seconds 
$6.60, strong bakers $6.40, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c for cash; choice winter wheat 
flour, car lots, $5.65@5.75, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $5.90@6, new 
cottons, ex-store; winter patents, $6.50, 
new cottons. White corn flour, $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. Demand poor. 

Millfeed is in strong demand and the 
supply is very limited, with no apparent 
immediate prospect of the situation eas- 
ing up. Jobbers with a little stock on 
hand are getting good money for car 
lots, as much as $33 being paid for bran, 
ex-track. Millers are selling in small 
lots at current prices. Bran $26@28 ton, 
shorts $28@30, middlings $33@35, moul- 
lie $40@42, with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats, standard grades, $3.15@ 
3.30 per 90-lb bag, delivered, but prac- 
tically no one buying. 

NOTES 

R. B. McLean, well-known grain man 
of Winnipeg, was on ’change here re- 
cently. 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd. is reported 
progressing favorably toward recovery 
from his illness, but is still confined to 
the house. 

The Quebec harbor commissioners have 





secured the assistance of an expert in 
elevator construction regarding contem- 
plated improvements to their grain ele- 
vator, in order to bring it up to the 
standard of what they think will be re- 
quired for next season’s grain rush. Its 
present capacity is 15,000,000 bus. Que- 
bee port authorities look forward to a 
big grain traffic this year. 

Quebec bakers are beginning to feel 
that Montreal bakers are competing too 
closely with them in their own city, so 
they contemplate, together with the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of that city, 
asking the civic authorities to put a spe- 
cial tax on outsiders coming in and sell- 
ing bread and cake in competition with 
local bakers, as they say this practice 
results in decreased trade and conse- 
quent suffering for labor in the capital. 

In his report to the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, R. W. Reford says: “During the 
season 1,194 vessels visited Montreal 
from over-sea ports and maritime prov- 
inces, with a total of 3,932,637 tons, com- 
pared with 964 vessels of 2,891,956 tons 
the previous season. Grain shipped ex- 
ceeded last year’s record, totaling 147,- 
775,593 bus, of which 91,557,117 were car- 
ried by vessels consigned to regular line 
agents and 56,218,476 by tramps. Flour 
shipments amounted to 4,605,793 sacks, 
compared with 3,326,806 the previous 
season.” 

A.-E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 
Winnirzce, Man.—Nothing new has 


developed in the flour business. Orders 
on the books ot western millers are not 
increasing to any great extent, and those 
being received are mostly renewals from 
standing customers, while new business, 
when any, is for small quantities. Ex- 
port inquiry is more in evidence, althougn 
not resulting in much business Price 
quotations are unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are the best sellers at 
present. Stocks are eagerly sought trom 
all directions, and business is brisk. The 
activity of this market has provoked no 
advance, as they still sell at old prices. 
Quotations: bran $20 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour; shorts $22, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

OATMEAL 

Market steady and quiet for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. There is no incentive to 
increase sales or improve the situation. 
Western millers report trade of ordinary 
proportions. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, $2.65 in 80-lb cotton 
bags; oatmeal, $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

There is little or no new feature to 
the local market. Apart from a few 
small exporting orders and a moderate 
domestic business, trading is limited. Ex- 
porting advices give evidence of little 
interest from over-sea markets and the 
trade is awaiting further developments 
from this source, or news as to the stand- 
ing of the winter wheat crop, to stimulate 
conditions. Unless prices come closer 
into line with foreign bids and there is a 
material improvement in demand, it is 
apparent that there will be a consider- 
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able carry-over of Canadian wheat. The 
trend of prices has varied, Sows. oy 
an advance of 4c at the close, on March 
2, over prices of the previous week. Fol- 
lowing are the prices of No. 1 northern 
for the week ending March 3: 


co—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Feb. 86 ....-.++. $1.10 $1.12% $1.13% 
Sab, OF gvccva ess 1.11% 1,14 1.14% 
Feb. 28 ...--+e+% 1.11% 1.14% 1.15% 
Maeda E vicvieee 1.11% 1.14% 1.15% 
March 2 ......--- 1.11% 1.13% 1.14% 
March 3 .....-.-- 1.09% 1.138% 


: 1.12 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Offerings continue light. Inspections 
for the week ending March 2 ave 
201 cars per day, as against 102 in the 
previous week and 204 for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

COARSE GRAINS 

As the demand for off grade oats for 
feed is good from points in Saskatchewan 
that had a poor crop of this cereal, 
stocks are not burdensome. Barley shows 
more activity, but rye is exceptionally 
dull. The flaxseed market is firmer and 
prices inclined toward higher levels. All 
coarse grains are generally irregular and 
working in sympathy with wheat, and 
prices show but fractional changes. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
48c bu; barley, 5414c; rye, 7614c; flax- 
seed, $2.2914,—in store, Fort William. 


HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


Arrangements have been made by a 
private syndicate of Winnipeg interests 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Steamship Lines for the chartering of a 
sieamer for a voyage from Montreal to 
Port Churchill on Hudson Bay during 
the coming summer. 

The Pretorian, 7,000 tons, has been ar- 
ranged for and she will sail from Mont- 
real on Aug. 1 for the purpose, among 
other things, of proving the navigability 
of Hudson Bay and straits. 

The vessels that have already shown 
this route as navigable have either been 
sailing vessels or steamers of small ton- 
nage and draft, and certainly not adapt- 
able for the purpose of securing authentic 
information as to the feasibility of the 
route for ocean-going passenger or cargo 
hoats. The Pretorian is the average size 
of boat that would use the Hudson Bay 
route. She would be able to steam 
through the straits and bay in safety, 
and would enter Churchill harbor and 
anchor ‘there. 

COLONIZATION SCHEME 

That the immigration scheme, arranged 
by railway companies of Canada and gov- 
ernments of European countries to assist 
in colonization, is being met enthusiasti- 
cally by farmers is evidenced by the large 
number of applications received to date, 
principally from Manitoba. 

Under the scheme the railways will re- 
ceive applications from farmers pre- 
pared to engage farm help (male or fe- 
male) for a period of one year at rates 
of wages current at time of engagement. 
Then the railway representatives oversea 
will endeavor to secure the class of help 
required in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, Norway 
and Sweden. The governments of these 
countries stand ready to assist this class 
of their people to emigrate to Canada, 
but feel that they should be assured of 
employment for at least one year in 
order to gain sufficient Canadian farming 
experience to fit them for going on farms 
of their own. 


MR, STEWART ON GRAIN MARKETING 
The Manitoba branch of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, at its meeting 
on March 2, in the University of Mani- 
toba engineering department, was ad- 
dressed by James Stewart, of James 
Stewart & Co., on the marketing of grain. 
In the course of his address Mr. Stew- 
art explained the various methods of mar- 
keting grain, and stated that the average 
export of wheat and flour combined for 
the past seven years was about 165,000,- 
000 bus. He also gave an analysis of 
exports by shipping routes for the year 
1921-22, showing the distribution of the 
combined exports of wheat and flour, as 
follows: shipped to the United Kingdom 
via American ports 47.3 per cent, via Ca- 
nadian ports 21.3 per cent; to the United 
States direct, 9.8 per cent; the remainder 
went to other countries. In 1920-21, 32.8 
per cent of the combined wheat and flour 
was shipped direct to the United States, 
39.9 per cent to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via American ports, and 
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28.3 per cent to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via Canadian ports. 
NOTES 

E. B. Frost, sales manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is back 
at office duties again. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
although not fully recovered, is able to 
attend to business again. 

G. V. Hastings, one of the directors of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was well enough to attend a 
business meeting at the company’s office, 
March 1. He has been in ill health all 
winter. 

Work has been started at Vancouver 
on the new 500,000-bu grain elevator for 
W. A. Woodward, Winnipeg. The con- 
tract has been let to the Dominion Con- 
struction Co., Vancouver. The structure 
will be completed in time for the 1923 
crop. 

The farmers of Manitoba are not any 
too well pleased at the prospect of a 
wheat board being appointed to handle 
this year’s crop. They have a natural 


“advantage in their closer proximity to the 


lake shipping ports, and generally get 
better prices than farmers farther west. 

After deducting 45,000,000 bus wheat 
for seeding requirements, it is estimated 
that Canada has over 150,000,000 bus still 
to be marketed. There are approximately 
58,500,000 bus at Fort William and lower 
lake ports, 29,000,000 in country eleva- 
tors, and over 73,000,000 still in farmers’ 
hands. 

The grasshopper campaign carried on in 
Alberta by the department of agriculture 
in 1922 cost $512,253. The total cost to 
the province was $195,748, after deduct- 
ing the value of stocks of materials on 
hand, and allowing for the cost to be 
borne by municipal and local improve- 
ment districts concerned. The materials 
purchased totaled: bran, 6,413 tons; saw- 
dust, 6,059; salt, 810; molasses, 668; ar- 
senic and paris green, 643; amyl acetate, 
142 gallons. 

The royal commission appointed by the 
dominion government to investigate 
charges of combination of shipping in- 
terests of the Great Lakes and control 
of rates to the disadvantage of the trade 
and farmers in the West concluded its 
sittings in Winnipeg on Feb. 22. Ten 
days were consumed in hearing the evi- 
dence here. Later the commission sat in 
Fort William, and will now hold sessions 
in Montreal and Toronto.: All the big 
grain interests here gave evidence, and so 
also did the steamship brokers. 

Predictions are made here that within 
a comparatively short time Vancouver 
will be shipping from 100,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 bus grain annually. More than 
10,000,000 bus were shipped from Van- 
couver to Europe, the Orient and South 
America from October last until Jan. 31. 
It is also the opinion that, given fair 
freight rates and proper grain storage 
space, Vancouver will attract some of the 
largest flour mills, and it will be only a 
matter of a few years until such will be 
located at that point. 5 

L, E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business in British Columbia shows a 
slight improvement. Retailers evince 
more interest than at any other time since 
the first of the year. Jobbers are also 
taking limited quantities, but bakers are 
not buying at present, being well sup- 
plied. Millers are looking for an im- 
proved demand during the spring as the 
various lumber industries, which have 
been closed down during the cold weath- 
er, resume operations. Country dealers 
are taking as little as they can, but are 
obliged to buy not less than 100 bbls in 
each car of millfeed, and as the millfeed 
demand is exceptionally brisk they are 
stocking more flour than they actually 
require, in an endeavor to take care of 
millfeed customers. 

Export demand from the Orient is 
fairly steady, and a limited volume of 
business is being transacted in first and 
second clears and straight grade flour. 
The output of most of the mills is sold 
ahead until early May, otherwise at the 
present time a good business could be 


one. 
Notwithstanding the present low 


freight rates obtainable to the United - 


Kingdom and the European continent, 
and the fact that premiums on wheat in 
the West have practically disappeared, 
European flour quotations are still con- 
siderable out of line. In fact, on to- 
day’s London cables the best bids are 
fully 30c bbl under cost of manufac- 
ture. As it is highly improbable that 
the cost of flour can be reduced, foreign 
buyers will necessarily have to increase 
their bids before business is possible. 
Millers are not very enthusiastic over 
the immediate future of Europe as a 
market for their flour. Top grades, in 
jute, are quoted at $6 bbl, delivered at 


* Vancouver, for export. 


WHEAT 

United Kingdom bids, which for over 
two months have been out of line, are 
gradually approaching a point where 
business may materialize at any moment. 
Some of the features which have brought 
buyers and sellers closer together are 
the increased value of sterling, the low 
ocean freight rates which at present ob- 
tain, cheaper wheat, and the most promi- 
nent factor, stronger European bids. 

No. 1 northern wheat has been sold in 
limited quantities for shipment to Van- 
couver at Winnipeg May price. No. 2 
northern, which is not readily obtainable 
in quantities, is trading at the same 
price as No. 1 to 4c discount. This con- 
dition has been brought about by export- 
ers selling No. 2 northern to the Orient 
and applying No. 1 northern without 
premium. No. 3 northern, 24%c discount 
under No. 1 northern. 

The oriental demand for all grades is 
very steady, and considerable business is 
being transacted. Owing to the short- 
age of sacking facilities at the disposi- 
tion of exporters the volume of business 
is confined within the limits of these fa- 
cilities. If it were possible to get more 
sacking accommodation, economically 
done, sales to the Orient could readily be 
increased threefold. Vancouver export- 
ers are utilizing all available Calgary 
sacking facilities and are buying wheat 
in store at Calgary, absorbing the stopoff 
and handling charges there, amounting to 
144c per bu, in order to take care of 
orders already in hand. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The ruling rate to the United King- 
dom, with usual continental range, is 
30s, at which figure some space has been 
booked. Ship agents are offering freely 
at this price. Oriental rates are firm and 
in onl demand at $5 per short ton. 
Considerable business has been worked 
during the week. 

OATS 

Oats are moving very slowly. No. 2 
Canadian western are selling at $37.50 
per ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver; No. 3 
Canadian western and extra No. 1 feed 
oats are offered freely at $35, and No. 1 
feeds, guaranteed to weigh 40 lbs or bet- 
ter ws! bu, at $34. Dealers are all well 
stocked, and any oats arriving unsold 
have to be stored or disposed of at a 
discount under the market. 


MILLFEED 

A steady demand, much in excess of 
the supply, exists. Prices remain un- 
changed at $27 for bran and $29 for 
shorts, in mixed cars with flour. Straight 
cars, when available, are easily worked 
at $1 per ton more. Feed flour is rather 
plentiful, but is held at too high a price 
to permit feeders to use it profitably. 


CEREALS 


On March 1 rolled oats advanced 5c, 
and are now quoted at $3.05 per 80 lbs, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Demand is very 
active, and a further increase is looked 
for. Oatmeal advanced 10c, and the 
present price is $3.60 per 98 lbs. Groats 
are also 10c per cwt higher, and are now 
quoted at $3.60 for first grade and $3.25 
for second. The steady demand enjoyed 
by these cereals during the past two 
months shows no signs of diminishing. 

H. M. Cameron. 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

SuHanonal, Cun, Jan. 30.—The flour 
market was quiet last week, the Chinese 
not being keen on placing any orders 
for American flour for forward ship- 
ment beyond March. The week’s trans- 
actions consisted of some 5,000 to 6,000 
tons of American flour. About 8,000 
tons of flour and wheat arrived during 
the past 10 days from the United States. 
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Flour prices on the local exchange are 
weak, Chinese flour being quoted at 2.16 
taels per sack, for spot delivery. The 
Chinese offer 2.08 taels for American 
flour, while sellers in the United States 
quote at $6 per bbl, equivalent to 2.13 
taels. 

Pacific wheat is rated at $47 per ton, 
equal to 4.55 taels per picul, but buyers’ 
ideas are not above 4.40 taels. No re- 
cent business has been done in American 
wheat. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat have com- 
pletely ceased. Stocks of flour in Shang- 
hai are estimated at about 150,000 50-Ib 
sacks of Chinese and 200,000 sacks of 
American. Three Shanghai mills are 
working spasmodically, but their output 
is very small. 

Manchurian imports of wheat flour 
were heavy last year, but figures are not 
at hand. That country depended very 
largely on the United States for sup- 
plies, the imports during the first six 
months being 337,185 bbls, against 1,178 
for the same period in the previous year. 
This was due to the meager Manchurian 
crop. 

Following the trend in flour, the Shang- 
hia rice market has been weak, the price 
of Chinese rice having fallen. There has 
been no recent importation from Japan, 
but 3,000 to 5,000 tons of Saigon rice 
have been contracted for. Keen buying 
is likely to be witnessed in the Shanghai 
rice market soon after the Chinese New 
Year. D. ARraxkie. 





MOISTURE CONTENT IN FLOUR 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, issues the fol- 
lowing bulletin to members: 

“During the past several months there 
have been a number of seizures of flour 
because it was alleged such flour con- 
tained moisture in excess of 13.5 per 
cent, the maximum allowed under federal 
regulations. 

“The Federation took this matter up 
and prepared to lay the facts before the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Therefore on Feb. 6 the following 
committee representing the Federation 
conferred with Secretary Wallace on this 
subject: James F. Bell, chairman, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y; Professor Harry Snyder, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

“Following the conference with Secre- 
tary Wallace the committee conferred 
with W. G. Campbell, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In both in- 
stances the committee was received with 
the utmost courtesy, and explained to 
Secretary Wallace and Mr. Campbell the 
facts in the case. A most elaborate 
statement covering the entire subject had 
been prepared and was presented. Both 
the secretary and acting chief assured 
the millers that it was not the intention 
of the department to impose any hard- 
ships upon millers who conducted their 
business in accordance with federal reg- 
ulations; and they assured our commit- 
tee that they would go into the whole 
matter and that it would be adjusted. 
The difficulty no doubt arises from a 
change in method of determining mois- 
ture content. The millers’ committee 
asked for no change in the allowable mois- 
ture content, but urged that the method 
of determining it be the same as that 
employed when 13.5 per cent was estab- 
lished as the maximum moisture content 
for flour. 

“A number of mills that have been in 
difficulty in this matter have pleaded 
guilty. Where members of the Federa- 
tion have flour seized and are convinced 
that the difficulty arises from a differ- 
ence in the method of determination 
they should ask for a hearing, and the 
Federation will be glad to send to such 
millers for their use a considerable 
amount of data that has been collected 
on this subject.” 





ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 

The second official estimate of the Ar- 
gentine wheat crop is 21,240,000 bus less 
than the first estimate made in Novem- 
ber. The crop is now placed at 194,078,- 
000 bus, compared with 180,641,000 last 
year. The second estimate of flaxseed 
reduces the crop from 60,270,000 bus to 
46,297,000. The oats estimate is in- 
creased, 
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Domestic flour demand is quiet, ex- 
cept in local markets, which show some 
improvement. Flour consumption in 
those sections of the state where logging 
operations and lumber milling are car- 
ried on has increased, as those industries, 
the most important of the Pacific North- 
west, are operating at the peak of pro- 
duction. 

A moderate business is being done in 
Pacific flour at New York and other 
north Atlantic ports. The water rate of 
30c per cwt via the Panama Canal en- 
ables Pacific Coast mills to lay down 
both hard and soft wheat flours at At- 
lantic points about on a parity with 
middle western and eastern flours. Pa- 
cific soft wheat straights have sold this 
week at $5.80@5.90 bbl, c.i.f., Atlantic 
seaboard, Pennsylvania and other east- 
ern soft wheat flours have, however, 
proved serious competitors for Pacific 
millers and most of the Pacific soft 
wheat flour sold there has brought a 
premium over Pennsylvania’s on account 
of its particular suitability for certain 
uses. 

The Orient, that is to say Shanghai, 
and to a certain extent Hongkong, has 
again been in the market for flour this 
week, and several fairly large sales are 
reported to have been made, at prices, 
however, showing little, if any, profit. 
One of the leading millers says that at 
prices at which flour is selling to the 
Orient, it is a question whether the mills 
are making 2'%c bbl profit or 5c bbl 
loss. Recent sales of straights are report- 
ed to have been made at $5.95 bbl, c.i-f., 
Shanghai, whereas the stronger mills are 
holding out for $6.20. Ocean space to 
the Orient is all sold up for March, and 
is scarce even for April. 

The Philippines are reported to have 
bought their requirements for March and 
April shipment. It is probable, from 
inquiries received, that Shanghai will 
a be in the market for flour on a 
liberal scale. 

Soft wheat flour prices are the same as 
a week ago. Blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, is offered at $7.40@ 
7.50 bbl. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, is offered at $5.95@6.05, and Wash- 
ington bakers patent, same basis, at 
$6.70@6.90. Export straights are quot- 
ed at $5.60@5.70, f.o.b., seaboard, basis 
49-lb cottons, and export cut-off $5.80 
@5.90. Export patents, basis cotton 
98's, $6.70@6.80. 

Hard wheat top patents are unchanged 
for the week, and are quoted, basis cot- 
ton 98's, carloads, seaboard, as follows: 
Dakota, $7.50@8.20 bbl; Montana, $7@ 
7.55; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

The local feed market is again firmer, 
but prices are not quotably higher. 
Washington mill-run is selling at $28 
ton in straight cars, country points. 

Montana mills are again beginning to 
offer mixed feed here, after having been 
out of this market for some weeks. For 
prompt shipment it is quoted at $27 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 25-March 3.... 52,800 836 7 
Previous week ..... 52,800 41,479 79 
VEAP GBS ovccvverce 52,800 24,897 47 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,160 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 46,903 88 
Four years ago..... 46,800 18,637 39 
Five years ago..... 46,800 32,265 68 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3.... 57,000 7,960 49 

Previous week .... 57,000 29,248 61 

BOP . OOO scccocecs 57,000 37,830 66 

Two years ago..... 57,000 18,436 32 

Three years ago.... 57,000 36,612 64 

Four years ago..... 57,000 14,119 24 

Five years ago..... 57,000 37,246 65 
NOTES 


The Nampa (Idaho) Seed & Grain Co. 
and Nampa Poultry Co. suffered a fire 
loss estimated at $2,000, partially in- 
sured. 

Wheat holdings by farmers and at 
country stations are light, trade esti- 
mates placing them at 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 bus. 

The Orient was in the market for 
wheat this week, and some parcels were 
worked, but prices are too high here and 
the exportable surplus too small to per- 
mit much business. 

E. H. Leonard, vice president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
has been at Seattle this week. He states 
that winter wheat has had a good snow 
cover in Walla Walla and adjacent coun- 
ties practically throughout the winter. 
Warm, growing weather has been ex- 
wetaiel during the last 10 days, and 
the present crop promise is excellent. 

The Columbia Basin rate case, author- 
izing lower rates to Portland than to 
Seattle and Tacoma on wheat originat- 
ing south of the Snake River, is workin 
out as those who opposed it predicted, 
namely, wheat prices at Portland are, as 
a rule, below those at Seattle and Ta- 
coma by about the amount of the freight 
differential, and the farmers are receiv- 
ing no benefit from the freight reduction 
to Portland. As a result of this and of 
the high dock charges at Seattle, it costs 
millers in territory south of the Snake 
River 61%4¢ bbl more on water shipments 
of flour from Seattle and Tacoma than 
from Portland. 

The current monthly review of busi- 
ness conditions for this district by the 
Federal Reserve Bank states that busi- 
ness and industrial activity since the be- 
ginning of the present year is greater 
than for the last two years. Wheat ex- 
ports, July 1, 1922, to Feb. 1, 1923, from 
Portland, Oregon, are given as 12,133,- 
403 bus and from Seattle-Tacoma, 3,045,- 
437; wheat stocks held by Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and California millers, 
Feb. 1, 4,145,927 bus; flour stocks, 530,- 
439 bbls; January, 1923, flour production 
by 48 reporting mills, 842,362 bbls, 
against 711,292 by 67 reporting mills for 
January, 1922. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetes, Cat.—There is very little 
change in market conditions here, the de- 
mand being nominal, and prices ranging 
about the same as last week. Receipts 
for the week ending Feb. 28 were light, 
and no sales of consequence have been re- 
ported. 

Prices being quoted here are as follows: 
Kansas short patents $6.75@7, 95 per 
cent $6.50@6.75; Montana hard spring 
wheat patents, $6.75@7; Utah-Idaho bak- 
ers patents, $7; coast mills’ bakers pat- 
ents, $6.85@7; semolina, $7. 

Millfeed prices remain about un- 
changed ; bran $30@S82 ton; white, 
$32@34. The market seems to have 
cleaned up on millfeed. Receipts have 
been light, but consumers appear to have 
sufficient for their present needs. 

It is expected, owing to coast mills be- 
ing busy on oriental flour orders, that 
there will be considerable mill offal of- 
fered from the Pacific Northwest to this 
market, but nothing has begun moving 
this way. Prices asked at present 


time for coast millfeed are out of line 
with this market. 
NOTES 

E. W. Moses, assistant manager of 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
is in Los Angeles. 

The next meeting of the Los Angeles 
Flour Men’s Club will be held on Fri- 
day, March 2, at Ye Bull Pen Inn. 

The Long Beach Flour Co. has been 
incorporated. This concern was former- 
ly the Long Beach Flour & Feed Co. 

A. G. Brockbank, ‘manager of the 
Utah-Idaho Flour & Grain Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is visiting in Los Angeles. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is visiting 
in southern California, and at present is 
in Santa Barbara. 

W. H. Joyce has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

It is reported that a building will 
shortly be erected in San Bernardino 
by A. T. Ambler, C. S. Gamble and A. 
W. Wagner, of Pasadena, to be used for 
storage and distribution of grain. 

It has been reported that the Ward 
Baking Co. of New York City contem- 
plates coming to Los Angeles. Recently, 
in reply to an inquiry, this company an- 
nounced that it did not have any imme- 
diate plans for the erection of a bakery 
here, nor does it own any Los Angeles 
property. 

The wheat growing days of California 
are to be revived, according to Thomas 
D. Campbell, of Los Angeles and Mon- 
tana. This state, Mr. Campbell believes, 
offers great opportunities for wheat 
farming on a large scale. It is even 
claimed that the shipping facilities 
through local ports and the Panama 
Canal mean that California wheat can 
be laid down in Liverpool more cheaply 
than from the middle and northwestern 
states. It is reported that Mr. Camp- 
bell will move one of his “scientific” out- 
fits from Montana to California, and 
start farming on a large scale. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Only a slight 
deviation in the price of patent flour, to 
meet the changes in the wheat market, 
has been noted in current quotations here. 
Operation continues normal, with demand 
about as usual. The prices: patent flour 
$7.25 bbl, and first clear $5, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
$25 ton, and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

NOTES 


Scobey, a town near the northern bor- 
der of the state, claims to have 1,000,000 
bus wheat yet to be shipped, and. that 
there have been 2,000,000 bus already 
shipped from there to terminal markets. 

Dwight R. Cresap, president of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, 
has announced that the final payment for 
pooled wheat will be made to the farmers 
on May 15. A distribution of 15¢ bu was 
made on March 1. The winter wheat 1 
will be closed on April 15, and all wheat 
received later will be included in the 
summer pool. 

Minneapolis seed buyers, according to 
local grain dealers, have been making 
requisition for what they are terming this 
year “triangle spring” wheat. This re- 
fers to wheat grown on dry land farms 
in the territory bounded by the Great 
Northern Railway’s lines connectin 
Havre, Great Falls and Shelby, one o 
the sections that in recent years has been 
producing a very high grade milling 
wheat. 

Fred Emmett, representative of the 
Royal Milling Co. at its Butte branch 
office, has received a 7 from the 
Ward laboratories, New York City, on a 
loaf of bread made by a local baker from 
all Montana wheat flour. Analysis proved 
very favorable, indicating “volume large, 
bloom crumb texture close and 
silky, color very good, flavor excellent, 
general appearance and quality excel- 
ent.’ 


Action has been filed in the United 
States district court for the district of 
Montana against the Moore Elevator Co., 
wherein it is sought to set aside certain 
conveyances 7 me to have been made to 
the damage of plaintiff creditors and 
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in favor of those to whom property was 
conveyed in anticipation of impending 
bankruptcy. The transfers are alle 

to have been to the benefit of the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co. and the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association. M. M. Holman is 
counsel for the creditors protesting the 
transfers, which involve property alleged 
to have a value of $15,000. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—Grain prices are slight- 
ly higher, with an increased volume of 
shipments. Quotations: No. 1 hard 
white, $1.27 bu; No. 2 soft white, $1.30; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.30; No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.32,—Ogden basis. Heavy 
Idaho oats were quoted at $2 per cwt, 
feed barley at $1.85, No. 2 yellow corn 
at $1.64, and No. 2 mixed corn at $1.62, 
Ogden basis. 

The demand for flour has increased, 
many inquiries coming from southern 
states and from the Pacific Coast. Quo- 
tations on the local market: family pat- 
ents $6.60 bbl, and soft wheat flours $6.40, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co., has returned from a tour of 
the lower Mississippi valley states. 

A favorable report on the Brewer bill, 
providing for exemption of interstate 
grain shipments. from tax in Utah dur- 
ing 90-day periods, was made by the 
committee of the Utah house of repre- 
sentatives. This bill is being urged by 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce as im- 
portant to the Utah grain industry, par- 
ticularly affecting storage and milling- 
in-transit shipments. Leaders of the 
lower house have given assurance that 
they will use their best efforts to secure 
its passage. 

Another demurrer has been filed in 
the Salt Lake cases affecting price agree- 
ments on bread. Nine bakeries and indi- 
viduals are involved in the charges. The 
demurrer denies that the charge states a 
public offense and avers that there is 
no ground for the claim that the alleged 
agreement was intended to or could raise 
the price of bread. The defendants are: 
M. Martinov, Butter Krust Baking Co., 
Herman Uffens, Herman Fisher, Excel- 
sior Baking Co., Paul Robinson, Albert 
Newmeyer, Templeton Baking Co., and 
K. Kaper. W. E. Zuprann. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Some local con- 
tract business is reported in the flour 
market, but the volume of trade, on the 
whole, is light. Prices are being main- 
tained at the old list, $7.55 for family 
patents, $7.05 for bakers hard wheat 
and $7.30 for bakers blue-stem patents. 

Bids from the Orient are again being 
received, but they are about lic below 
the prices asked here. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 25-March 3.... 57,000 R 3 
Previous week ..... 57,000 30,973 54 
POOP GRO svceccace 57,000 32,084 56 
Two years ago..... 48,000 18,234 38 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,178 56 
Four years ago..... 42,600 34,481 80 
Five years ago..... 33,000 28,421 86 


The wheat market continues very dull. 
A little demand is reported for the 
cheaper grades of red wheat, but prac- 
tically nothing is doing in milling grades. 
Closing bids at the exchange on March 
2: hard white, $1.35 bu; soft white, 
$1.27; western white, $1.26; northern 
spring, $1.20; hard winter, $1.19; west- 
ern red, $1.18. 

There is a fair demand for corn, with 
$33 ton bid for No. 2 and $82.50 for 
No. 3 eastern yellow. Oats and barley 
were inactive. 

Flour shipments from Portland. in 
February were 137,243 bbls exported and 
32,109 to domestic ports. Wheat ship- 
ments were 379,600 bus exported and 
42,971 to domestic ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Over 4,600,000 bags of cereals and ce- 
real products were exported from South 
Africa last Boy and wf - ee nga 
was registered regarding t o 
the grain, indicating that Sou 7 Be 
certificates are held in- high repute over- 
sea. 
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After one has characterized the New 
York flour market for very many weeks, 
there is the oy that about all the 
synonyms of dull have been exhausted, 
especially after things have been called 
slow, lifeless, stagnant, flat and heavy, 
but inquiry of “Webster” produces yet 
another that comes about as close to 
describing conditions as any that could 
be used. The word is “sad,” and after 
a careful canvass of this market it most 
aptly indicates the state of mind of 
brokers, the condition of their pocket 
books, the records in their sales books, 
their wires to the mills, and any other 
details connected with the flour business. 

It is seldom, indeed, that there are 
not sufficient brokers whose volume of 
business for the week has been fair to 
show there is some demand for flour but 
the week ending March 3 seemed one of 
the dullest the market has been afflict- 
ed with for some time. 

As a rule, toward the end of Feb- 
ruary and along through March there 
is good buying to stock bakers up be- 
fore the Jewish holidays. This year, 
though, it is believed that the supplies 
already in bakers’ hands will limit the 
buying to a considerable extent. 

It has unfortunately seemed true 
through the trade that the mills which 
are getting the bulk of what little busi- 
ness there is are those which, in the ex- 
tremity of their desire for business, are 
slashing their prices, and it is hard on 
representatives whose mills require a 
just and fair profit. A sale to a bakery 
syndicate of 75,000 bbls of 95 per cent 
Kansas flour at what would amount to 
$5.60, New York, was reported here, and 
while doubtless only part of this flour 
will come into the New York market, 
even a moderate amount so far below 
current prices is discouraging. Mills are 
extremely anxious for shipping direc- 
tions, which are hard to get. 

In the rye market there is a little de- 
mand for spot stuff, but there is no 
business on mill shipments. 

There is little of a really encouraging 
nature in the export market. Sales were 
only of small lots. Concerns which had 
flour in Constantinople lately report they 
have been able to get their own price 
for it, probably because of the proposed 
fivefold increase in the duty on wheat 
and flour. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.25@6.85, first 
clear $5.75@6; Kansas short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $6@6.40, clear $5.50@ 
5.75; rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


According to statistics compiled by the 
New York Produce Exchange, receipts 
of wheat at New York for 1922 amount- 
ed to 68,968,000 bus, against 54,001,000 
for the preceding year, or an increase of 
14,967,000 bus. Receipts of flour for 
1922 amounted to 11,714,000 bbls, against 
11,926,000 for the preceding year, or a 
decrease of 212,000 bbls. 

Exports of wheat in 1922 amounted to 
59,627,000 bus, against 42,601,000 for the 
previous year, or an increase of 17,026,- 
000 bus. Exports of flour for 1922 
amounted to 6,846,000 bbls, agains 7,786,- 
000 for the previous year, or a decrease 
of 940,000 bbls. 

Deducting the exports of flour from 
the receipts leaves 4,868,000 bbls for 
local consumption, plus the year’s pro- 
duction of the local mill, which was 1,- 
825,000 bbls, or a total of 6,693,000 bbls. 
Accepting the assumption that the pub- 
lic consumes a barrel per capita and the 
population of the metropolitan district 


as approximately 6,000,000, the quantity 
of flour on hand here at the end of 1922 
was about 693,000 bbls, which is just 
about what figures procured at that time 
showed to be on spot. 

A further analysis of these figures in- 
dicates that the export business out of 
New York did not actually show such 
diminution as the trade throughout the 
year was inclined to believe, for, assum- 
ing the figures to be correct, the amount 
of flour exported in 1922 was not quite 
1,000,000 bbls less than exported in 1921, 
which was regarded as a fairly 
year. .So, taking into consideration the 
extreme competition of Canadian flour, 
New York seems to have had a fairly 
good export business for 1922. 


STATE ELEVATOR AT TROY 


The proposal to have a state elevator 
built at Troy to increase the use of the 
Barge Canal for grain transportation 
has not met with the approval of grain 
men on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. New York City would have to 
pay approximately 70 per cent of the 
cost of building this elevator, and the re- 
sult would probably be that its existence 
would divert grain shipments to Boston. 
While it is possible that at the present 
time the situation may not be entirely 
understood, and that the advancement of 
traffic on the Barge Canal might have 
its compensations, still the chief ques- 
tion is whether the plan is one for local 
rather than state interests to develop, 
and it is felt that New England rail- 
roads should also bear their share of 
the cost. 

NOTES 

Claude Clifton, Washington flour bro- 
ker, was in New York, Feb. 27-28, 

B. F. Schwartz, New York grain bro- 
ker, has returned from a winter vacation 
in Palm Beach. 

G. Morris, wheat buyer for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was in New York, 
March 2, visiting the mills’ office here. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, is 
spending some time in New York visiting 
his friends in the trade. 

Dwight K. Yerxa and W. E. Derrick, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent part of the week ending 
March 3 in New York City. 

While ocean freight rates on flour show 
no appreciable change, demand for space 
is increasing and indications are that 
rates will be higher before long. 

Among New York flour men who have 
been away from business, owing to re- 
cent illness, were George R. Flach, sec- 
retary Broenniman Co., Inc., and A. F. 
Janss, ; 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has an- 
nounced that its annual report for 1922 
showed net profits of $820,967, after 
taxes and all charges, contrasted with 
$208,772 in 1921. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
shows earnings of $1,633,886 for 1922, 
against $366,036 in 1921, and surplus, 
after dividends, of $823,365, contrasted 
with a deficit of $241,893 the previous 
year. 

Louis Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, and James 
Stewart, president Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, were elected to mem- 
bership in the Produce Exchange on 
March 1. 

Nearly 250,000 tons of freight have 
been handled by the Erie Railroad by 
truck between Jersey City and Manhat- 
tan Island, relieving considerably the 
demands on pier and lighterage space 
and expediting the movement of traffic. 

Samuel Eckstein, New York flour job- 
ber, has succeeded J. Kulla as president 
of the Greater New York Flour Job- 


bers’ Association, and T. Zanchelli is 
now vice president. The new organiza- 
tion is growing fast, but is still on the 
lookout for new members. 

It is understood that the entertain- 
ment committee has secured the talents 
of the well-known entertainer and star 
of the “Follies,” Will Rogers, to give 
one of his famous talks at the annual 
dinner of the New York Flour Club at 
the Commodore Hotel on March 14. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y.—There has been little 
change in the flour market. The average 
consumer is buying in as small lots as 
he considers safe, in view of transporta- 
tion conditions. There seems to be a Pl 
eral belief among consumers that flour 
can be purchased any time in the near 
future for just about present prices, and 
on this attitude is based the general 
apathy which marks the present market, 
sellers believe. 

Chain stores and other retailers say 
their flour sales are far below the sea- 
sonal average. Locally this is probably 
due largely to the recent increase in the 
price of gas and the scarcity and high 
price of coal. Home baking is rapidly 
becoming a lost art in this region, if gro- 
cers’ sales of flour are a criterion. 

Shipping directions are slightly im- 
proved. The railroads are now able to 
handle shipments with only the usual sea- 
sonal delays, slightly increased by poor 
condition of motive power on some roads. 

Flour prices have been steady and 
practically unchanged throughout the 
week ending March 3, and are very firm 
at the close. Best spring patents are 
quoted at $7.75@8, and bakers patents 
at $7.35@7.60. Rye flours steady and 
unchanged. 

MILLFEED 

There has been little change in the 
market. The price ranges $33.50@34, 
with resellers cutting mill prices to 
slightly lower levels. Buffalo mills are 
behind in their shipments, and there is a 
general opinion that no further price 
break is expected. 

There is a good demand for track and 
tiansit feeds, with prices for these slight- 
ly above shipment figures. There is an 
exceptional demand for immediate ship- 
ment stuff, little of which is available. 
The best that buyers can obtain is prompt 
to first half of March shipment. 

Hominy feed has declined $1 ton as the 
result of liberal offerings and a very light 
demand. Track and transit hominy are 
selling below shipment prices. luten 
feed is unchanged, with the demand suf- 
ficient to take care of present production. 

Oil meal is off $1@1.50 ton, due to 
bigger production and a lack of in- 
creased demand. The local mills have 
begun grinding Argentine seed, and the 
protein guaranty has been cut from 34 
@35 per cent to 31. The higher per- 
centage meal is commanding $2 ton above 
the price of that made from Argentine 
seed. Following a break in this price, 
the market closed fairly firm. There is 
general belief that the demand will ab- 
sorb present production, and that no fur- 
ther price break is likely. 

Due to limited supplies of 43 per cent 
cottonseed meal, prices advanced 50c ton 
on March 8. At the same time the price 
of other grades declined 50@75c. There 
is a good demand for 43 per cent, but 
little call for the other grades. Closing 
prices, f.o.b., Boston: 43 per cent, $56.25; 
41 per cent, $53.75; 36 per cent, $50. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been no increase in demand 
for export grain, with the result that the 
elevators continue to work at a rather 
slow pace. Of the 96 vessels which held 
storage grain at the close of naviga*ion, 
28 remain to be unloaded. They have on 
board more than 10,000,000 bus, exclusive 
of the additional 1,300,000 at the ele- 
vators. 

The elevators hold more than 15,000,000 
bus, a slight increase over the previous 
week. During the week ending March 1 
there were unloaded 2,355,000 bus, and 
625 cars were loaded. Average daily un- 
loadings are from 300,000 to 350,000 bus. 

Among marine men there is a feeling 
that the opening of the navigation season 
will be brisk. They expect to move many 
cargoes both from the Head of the Lakes 
to this port and from here to Montreal. 
The number of steamers engaged in the 
Montreal grain movement will be sub- 
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stantially increased before the end of 
the 1923 season, while canal movement is 
also expected to increase. 

M. L, White, general manager of the 
canal section of the Transmarine Cor- 
poration, said this firm will have two new 
tugs in operation on the canal this season, 
making five in all, together with 30 steel 
barges of new type, each with a capacity 
of 15,000 bus. The company will turn all 
of its canal fleets at Waterford, it is ex- 
pected. 

It is reported that the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Co. expects to operate 
two steel power boats between Duluth 
and New York during the coming season. 


GRAIN FLEET MENACED 
Information received here indicates 
that a number of grain laden barge canal 
fleets are fast in the ice between here 
and Albany, with their cargoes seriously 
menaced by the heavy floes in which they 
are imbedded. The underwriters fear 
the grain which they contain may be lost 
or seriously damaged when the ice 
breaks up. 

There are 14 grain laden barges be- 
longing to the New York Canal & Great 
Lakes Corporation fast in the ice near 
Whitesboro. The insured cargo value of 
the fleet is $404,000, and the hull value 
$150,000. The tugs Waterford and Gov- 
ernor Glenn, of the Inland Marine Cor- 
poration, and the state tug Clarke, are 
also caught in the ice at this point. 

At Sylvan Beach, Lake Oneida, the 
Colgate fleet is frozen in, and also four 
grain laden barges and a tug of the 
Ocean & Inland Co. At West Brewer- 
ton there are icebound five motorships 
of the Interwaterways Line. Each con- 
tains 57,000 bus of grain. The fate of the 
fleets cannot be determined until the ice 
breaks up. 

INSURE CANAL GRAIN 

Heavy losses sustained by companies 
which insured canal borne grain in 1921 
and 1922 may result in the formation of 
a new group of inland underwriters, it is 
understood. This new group will attempt 
to establish a single rate, which will be 
made as low as possible. The losses last 
fall totaled $1,200,000, and those of the 
1921 navigation season were $700,000. 

The new syndicate is being organized 
by Carpenter & Baker and Letherbridge 
& Cornwall, of New York. E. W. Holmes 
& Co., of New York, will be adjusters. 
Several offices will be maintained. 


NOTES 

John Garman, state harbormaster, is 
recovering from a serious illness. 

Frank H. Tuck, of the Titusville, Pa., 
City Mills, died recently after a short 
illness from pneumonia. 

Matt Howard, of Jamestown, was a 
recent guest on the exchange floor of M. 
F. Cohn, of the Sunset Grain & Feed Co. 

J. M. Halliday, formerly of the Halli- 
day-Brandt Corporation, has opened a 
general grain and feed business in Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

A. Y. Reilly, of Rochester, was intro- 
duced on the Corn Exchange recently by 
M. C. Burns, of the Traders’ & Pro- 
ducers’ Supply Co. 

J. W. Taylor, representing the Chicago 
office of the Fleischmann Malting Co., 
recently called on A. E. Yardly, of the 
Clover Leaf Milling Co. : 

Walter A. Yates, of Orchard Park, 
N. Y., and John Schoepflin, of Hamburg, 
N. Y., were recent callers at the offices 
of the George P. Urban Milling Co. 

William H. Hamilton, of the Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, spoke recently be- 
fore the Wilson Men’s Club at Wilson, 
N. Y. His subject was “The Labor Situ- 
ation.” 

George L. Hoerger, former superin- 
tendent of the Clarke 0 | Co.’s plant 
at Jamestown, died recently in Pitts- 
burgh, aged 56. The funeral was held 
in Jamestown. 

Charles Flynn, who for many years 
handled ane contracts for the vari- 
ous lake fleets, died recently, aged 70. 
He was known to practically every mem- 
ber of the elevator industry. 

Michael Shuler, 74 years old, retired 
miller of Lyons, N. Y., died recently at 
his home in that village. He was one of 
the partners who operated the Shuler 
Bros. mill in that community. 

Calvin F. Dewald died suddenly while 
eating his lunch in the plant of the Fed- 
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eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., at Lock- 
port. The medical examiner is conduct- 
ing an inquiry to determine the cause of 
his death. 

Robert Close, marine superintendent of 
the Tomlinson fleet, is in Buffalo inspect- 
ing the company’s steamers containing 
grain cargoes, and getting the fleet in 
shape for the opening of the 1923 naviga- 
tion season. 

The city building department has issued 
a permit for the construction of the new 
$275,000 addition to the Superior Ele- 


vator Co.’s waterfront plant. Equipment 
will add $75,000 to the cost. Construc- 
tion is well under way. 

Rk. U. Simons, for many years official 


crop reporter for northern Pennsylvania, 
predicts that the winter wheat crop of 
this region will approach if it does not 
exceed records of years’ standing. No 
freezing out of seed has been reported, 
and there has been snow protection 
throughout the winter. 
P. D. Fannesrock. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp.—F lour was a tame af- 
fair during the week ending March 3. 
The mills were not anxious sellers, except 
for quick shipment, but buyers, in most 
cases, were wholly indifferent. However, 
with old crop wheat selling unusually 
close to new crop, it would seem to be a 
fair risk for the trade to invest in some 
old crop flour on the same parity, for 
when least expected this difference i: 
liable to widen, while it is not beyond the 
possibilities for flour and millfeed to 
reverse positions, and either move would 
doubtless bring about a quick change in 
the situation. 

Some good people are looking for Chi- 
cago May wheat to sell at $1 bu and some 
at $1.50, but nobody can read the future. 
The fact that many of the Chicago lead- 
ers are bearish and predicting lower 
prices is a good sign that the market is 
scraping on bottom and that it is about 
time for the small fry to come in out of 
the wet and play safe. The next govern- 
ment report ought to clear the horizon 
and bring about better conditions. 

Springs were steady but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.90@7.15; 
standard brands, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5e 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills held their prices high but sold low 
when they could draw bids, which was 
seldom. There was no general trading, 
only an occasional car of some well- 
known make changing hands as necessity 
required. 

Hard winters were easier and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $6.40@6.65; straights, $5.90@6.15,— 
in 98-Ilb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
An occasional car lot sale was made of 
both patent and straight at prices within 
the range of quotations, but business fgr 
the week was poor. 

Soft winters were unchanged and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@145c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
There was no call for patent, tributary 
or western, though Ohio and Indiana were 
anxious for orders, both for prompt and 
deferred shipment. ' Near-by straights 
were sold as low as $5.40, bulk, and as 
high as $5.65 in secondhand cottons, with 
an occasional car going at $5.50, bulk, 
and a few of the leaders, absolutely sound 
and of high quality, held up to $5.75 in 
secondhand cottons. It is being demon- 
strated daily that New York is much 
more lenient than Baltimore in the in- 
spection of flour. The question is, Is 
New York too easy or Baltimore too 
rigid? 

City mills ran light, but reported an 
improvement in both export and domestic 
trade, with fair sales to their credit. 
They made no change in their prices of 
flour, but advanced feed $1.ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,830 
bbls; destined for export, 4,502. 


NOTES 

Of the 183,616 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending March 8, 131,222 were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
March 3 was 2,504,887 bus, of which 
719,003 was domestic and 1,785,884 Cana- 
dian or bonded. 
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Exports from here for the current week 
included 7,049 bbls flour and 1,275,110 
bus grain—184,490 wheat, 859,285 corn, 
222,782 rye and 8,553 malt. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
90c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 4c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against Ic un- 
der the previous week and 314c under last 
year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to March 3, 1923, 298,704 bus; 
year ago, 279,740. Range of prices for 
the week ending March 3, 81@85c; last 
year, 67@73¥,c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to March 3, 1923, 1,125,409 bus; 
same period last year, 921,867. Range of 
prices for the week ending March 3, $1@ 
1.33; last year, $1.35@1.44. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
Richard D. Sparks, assistant treasurer 
Sparks Milling Co., with mills at Alton, 
Ill, and Terre Haute, Ind., and J. A. 
Roudabush and C. Burns, of the Shenan- 
doah (Va.) Milling Co. 

The Munson Steamship Co., which has 
been operating a semimonthly line be- 
tween Baltimore and Havana, announces 
that on March 8 it will inaugurate a 
weekly service, owing to the increased 
demand for freight room. 

William H. Hayward, formerly presi- 
dent Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
local millers, but who for a year or more 
has been associated with the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., New York, was 
on ’change here March 3, and received 
his usual warm welcome. Mr. Hayward 
will relinquish his present position on 
April 1, but has made no definite plans 
for the future. 

The funeral of Wade A. Gardner, 
president Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Balti- 
more and Norfolk, who died at Palm 
Beach, Fla., on Feb. 25, as announced in 
the last issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
was held in this city on Thursday morn- 
ing, March 1. Mr. Gardner was 47 years 
old, a thirty-second degree Mason, and 
a director of the National Bank or Bal- 
timore. He is survived by his wife, two 
brothers and three sisters. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., operating the Patapsco 
Mills, and associates, who, as announced 
in the last issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, bought the plant and property of 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co, at pub- 
lic auction for $137,500, says the pur- 
chase was made as an investment, and 
that when the court ratifies the sale the 
plant will be dismantled and the real 
estate disposed of. Mr. Schapiro and a 
friend also have taken the title to the 
large warehouse on Central Avenue, for- 
merly occupied by Frey & Son, Inc., 
wholesale grocers and flour handlers, 
which they purchased some time ago at 
$35,000 in fee. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLaperpnHia, Pa.— Fluctuations in 
wheat caused lack of confidence on the 
part of flour buyers, and the volume of 
business transacted during the week end- 
ing March 3 was small. Prices showed 
little change, limits generally being stead- 
ily maintained. 

NOTES 

F. W. Behrens has returned from a 
three weeks’ business trip through Vir- 
ginia. 

John I. Logan, general manager of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, was 
a recent visitor on ’change. 

By auction on Feb. 28 10 shares com- 
mon stock of the Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co., New York, sold at 82. 

Frederick D. Baker, flour broker, has 
recovered from an attack of the grippe 
and is again attending to business. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on March 1 was 200,854 bbls, against 
210,087 a month ago and 157,553 on 
March 1, 1922. 

Captain P. C. Rickmers, ship broker, 
died on Feb. 26. He served as United 


States inspector of hulls here for many 
years, and was detailed to pass on ap- 
plicants for positions in the government 


steamboat inspection service. He retired 
from government service three years ago. 

It is reported that a syndicate of 
capitalists from this city and New York 
has acquired 30 acres of waterfront 
property in Berkley, near Norfolk, to 
establish a big industrial plant operated 
along the lines of the Bush Terminals in 
New York. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
announces that the Italian Steamship Co. 
has begun a regular monthly service 
from this port to Genoa and west coast 
Italian ports. The first sailing will be 
the Tuscola, now bound for New York 
with a cargo of lemons, which is to sail 
March 15. 

A press dispatch from Wilmington, 
Del., says that Colonel Earl J. Brown, 
United States engineer in charge of this 
district, has been notified by General 
Lansing H. Beach, of the United States 
engineer board, that the evidence sub- 
mitted in behalf of a 1,000-foot turning 
basin and deeper channel from the river 
front terminal had been approved, and 
recommendations for this work have been 
forwarded to the Secretary of War. 

Alexander C. Fergusson, at one time 
prominent in shipping circles, died Feb. 
26, aged 84. He was a member of the 
old Board of Port Wardens, president 
for a term of the Maritime Exchange, 
vice president of the Board of Trade, 
director of the Mercantile Beneficial As- 
sociation, former president of St. An- 
drew’s Society and member of the Ma- 


sons, Mercantile Fund and Historical 
Society. His funeral took place on 
March 1. 
SamueE  S. DANIELs. 
ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Flour trade here is 
far from active. Generally speaking, 
February is rated a poor month, and mill- 
ers take it largely as a matter of course. 
Some millers assert that there is a slight 
improvement, with shipping directions 
coming in and more inclination on the 
part of regular customers to buy smallish 
lots, at least. 

There has been little shifting in prices 
on hard wheat flour. Quotations follow: 
spring patent, $7.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8; spring straights, 
$7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $7.35@7.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.25@6.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills are about stagnated. 
There is a little inquiry, but the trade 
appears to have the impression that the 
mills can make flour prices irrespective 
of the wheat market. There is practically 
no wheat finding its way here. Under the 
conditions, millers persist in the policy 
of selling flour only against wheat in 
hand. With an actual scarcity of soft 
wheat flours, mills are taking care of 
regular customers first. They are paying 
close up to $1.45 bu for wheat, when they 
can get it. Winter straights are held very 
firm, with established brands offered at 
$6.75@6.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7. 

Trade in entire wheat flour is light, but 
prices are about l5c lower, with estab- 
lished brands offered at $7.25@7.35 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. However, 
shipments are practically all in less than 
car lots. Graham steady and selling in a 
small way at $6.40@6.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. 

Apparently the trade has no notion of 
taking chances with rye flour on a fall- 
ing market. There have been a few small 
sales, the buyers being forced in by ex- 
hausted stocks. Best white brands 10c 
lower and offered at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye 
dead. Light held nominally at $6.50 bbl, 
and medium and dark at $6, all cotton 
98’s. Buckwheat is about out of the mar- 
ket here. With spring at hand, demand 
has about disappeared and quotations 
from now on have no value. 

Feed is the bright spot in the milling 
business, but mills that ordinarily would 
be sold ahead a fortnight have contracts 
covering nearer six weeks. There has 
been a sharp bulge in prices, with both 
bran and middlings $2@8 higher. Going 
quotations, with practically everything 
moving in mixed cars, and regular cus- 
tomers getting the preference: spring 
bran, $38@39 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $34@35; winter bran, $35, 
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sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$39@40, sacked, -mixed cars, Boston; lo- 
cal, $34@35; winter middlings, $86, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed higher 
at $84@35 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed steady, with ground oats 
offered at $38 ton and corn meal at $86, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, firm at $2.50 per cwt, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a week- 
lv capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Feb, 25-March 3 .........+. 5,50 30 
Previous week .......ee.08 3,600 19 


Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 200 
rye. 

NOTES 

Several of the bakeries of the city have 
advanced prices on pastry based on the 
higher cost of sugar. Cookies have been 
jumped 2@5c per dozen, and cakes 5@ 
10c. These advances are confined mainly 
to the smaller shops. 

Speaking here before the Chamber of 
Commerce, Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
for many years health commissioner of 
New York City, declared that in 30 years 
the population of the country would have 
doubled and that in a century the popu- 
lation of New York state would touch 
50,000,000, almost half the present popu- 
lation of the United States. Long before 
that time arrives, there would be a real 
food problem. It would require better 
production methods and better distribu- 
tion methods and, at best, the United 
States would be forced to import much, 
with Australia and South America help- 
ing to meet food demands here. 

T. W. Kwapp, 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—Flour trading was 
slow all through the week ending March 
3, with no material change in the gen- 
eral situation. The lower wheat market 
had no effect upon the views of buyers, 
it being openly charged here that re- 
cent fluctuations were due to manipula- 
tion and not a result of actual condi- 
tions. The effect has been only to bring 
about small declines in quotations on 
flour of all grades, but not enough to 
stimulate trading to any extent. 

Buyers of flour are not particularly 
interested in the present situation. All 
branches of the trade are quiet, not only 
in Boston, but in all New England. 
While arrivals during the past -week 
were smaller than usual, on account of 
transportation conditions, it is the gen- 
eral belief that the invisible supply of 
flour is larger than might be supposed. 
Many of the large buyers of flour in 
this market have their needs covered for 
several weeks, some of them well into 
May, while smaller receivers have consid- 
erable flour due them for future deliv- 


ery. 

Few shipping directions in sight, but 
liberal orders on the mill books, is the 
story told by nearly every -flour sales- 
man. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL EMBARGO 


The flour and grain trades here and at 
other points in New England are com- 
plaining bitterly over the fact that the 
New York Central Railroad has placed 
an embargo on the delivery of flour and 
feed for live stock to the Boston & 
Maine and Boston & Albany railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently ruled that no embargoes shall 
be enforced against feedingstuffs and 
flour. Despite this fact there are now 
4,900 cars of freight, including a large 
quantity of flour and feed, held up at 
the gateways to New England, which the 
New York Central refuses to deliver, 
although the Boston & Maine and Bos- 
ton & Albany officials say they are in a 
position to handle 500 or more cars per 
day from the New York Central. 

Though no actual hardship has yet re- 
sulted, members of the trade here, 
through the chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the grain board, A. K. 
Tapper, are fighting for a principle, as 
they claim the New York Central is 
plainly breaking the rules. In the mean- 
time, shipments of automobiles are ar- 
riving here in great quantities, 150 cars 
being received in one day, to the exclu- 
sion of food products. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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DULUTH, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
ns: 

— 1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.80@7.10 $8.15@8.40 
Bakers patent .......-. 6.60@6.85 7.75@8.10 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 5.85@6.10 7.50@7.65 
Durum patent .......- 5.40@5.65 7.10@7.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4. 80; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
3 dark, $3.35; No. 6 blend, $5.10; No. 8 blend, 
$4.15. 

WHEAT—Futures received support during 
the early part of the week, but there was 
practically no interest in eastern or export 
quarters. Late selling caused a small re- 
duction in quotations, final figures being 
somewhat under the close of Feb. 24. The 
cash market noted fair interest. Milling 
concerns generally wanted the best grades, 
and paid to get it. 

CLOSING PRICES 

Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 


-—-Dark northern— -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 





Feb, 24... 121% 118% 117% 114% 
Feb. 26... 120% 117% 116% 113% 
Feb, 27... 121% 118% 117% 114% 
Feb. 28... 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 1.. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March-2.. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 3.. 120% 117% 116% 113% 

Amber durum———~ -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 


108% @113% 106% @111% 102% 100% 
107% @112% 105% @110% 101% 99% 


~ 


bo bo bo bo 


1. 108% @114% 106% @112% 102% 100% 
8. 108% @115% 106% @113% 102% 100% 
March 

q.. 108% @115% 106% @113% 102% 100% 
2.. 107% @114% 105% @112% 101% 99% 
3. 106% @113% 104% @111% 100% 98% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 


Feb. 24.... 66% 38% @40% 79% 45@62 
Feb, 26.... 66% 38% @40% 777% 45@62 
Feb. 27.... 66% 38% @40% 78 45@62 
Feb. 28.... 66% 39 @41 77% 45@62 
March 1... 68 39% @41% 76% 45@62 
March 2... 66% 39% _@41% 76% 45@62 


March 8... 66% 74% 45@62 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o—Spring—, o— Durum—>" 

May July May July 
Feb. 24... 119% 118% 105% 105 
Feb. 26... 118% 117% 104% 104% 
Feb. 27. 119% 118% 105% 105% 
Feb. 28. 120% 119% 105% 105% 
March is 120% 119% 105% 105 
March 2.. 120% 119% 1045 104% 
March 3.. 118% 118% 103% 103% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Spring .... 58 12 119 4 1 115 

Durum .... 342 59 93 10 ee 99 

Winter .... pe 1 1 se ws ee 


Totals .. 400 72 213 14 1 214 
CORR sevcce 12 170 34 es ee 2 
eee 7 2 188 6 
MO Nesk 650 383 67 27 1 27 
Barley 16 ee 2 2 

Bonded... ei + wad oe 1 ae 
Flaxseed .. 11 8 15 27 7 4 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 — 1921 
a eee 162 4,837 4,159 
oe - 613 5,835 230 28 ee 2 
oe Se 7,050 1,612 31 62 ee P 
Barley .... 226 195 1,650 58 10 1 
Flaxseed .. 40 122 386 ee ee 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 3, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): + Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks— -~——grade——, 
1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn) 

1,2 nor’ f $858 188 66 34 34 199 
3 dk nor t 

3 nor j 13 86 56 3 1 47 
All other 


spring ..1,832 488 322 7 5 71 
1, 2 dur 1,546 199 63 155 15 12 








All other 
durum ..5,175 1,672 1,098 162 87 19 
Winter .... 1 38 1 1 19 2 
MEER. fics < 's. és e aa’ @ 59 
Totals ..8,925 2,671 1,623 539 210 409 
FLAXSEED 


After a steady opening, futures ran into 
Selling orders that depressed the market. 
March was heavy most of the time, finally 
closing 8%c under the early top price. The 


other deliveries fell away to the extent of 
6%c or slightly more before buyers were 
inclined to support the market. Dips 
prompted buyers to pick up a little stock, 
otherwise there was nothing interesting in 
the demand. The limited movement and of- 
ferings caused a dull cash market. A few 
cars arrived and were taken over, but the 
slackness in supplies made it difficult to 


trade, 
———Close——_. 
Opening March 4 
Feb. 26 High Low March 3 1922 
Mch. .$3.00 $3.00 $2.91% $2.91% $...... 
May .. 2.79 2.79% 2.73 2.75 2.59 
July .. 2.70 2.70% 2.64% 2.68% 2.56 


February grain movement at Duluth- 
Superior for the years 1923 and 1922, in 
bushels: 














1923— Receipts Shipments 
Wheat—Domestic ..... 3,462,083 60,966 
Bonded ..........5. 46,186 j = = seves 
OD 6.605 6660005 008 3,508,219 60,966 
ESS errs 121,745 = seeee 
CORD cc ccccccccevstvnce 41,009 48,758 
Bonded oats .......... 4,382 es 
BNE .newenesyecrecccs 120,260 2,442 
Bonded barley ........ 1,802 coees 
gg MEERA EEL 1,765,301 $= = seco 
MOREOR FFE oc cccccccce —— .> - «heees 
eer 56,742 87,224 
DOGS: cscsces ciccace 5,619,997 199,390 
1922— 
Wheat—Domestic ..... 594,342 78,129 
BEE 6c wesvese 17,458 j«—§ severe 
0 A re 611,794 78,129 
CD Spo e¥.0-40.0% 080-06 5% 1,566,834 58 
GED. 5's:0:6.0'0 6010.6 0.9:9,0:00.00 196,226 9,300 
Bearley oc cccccccccvccee 1,631 1,666 
Bonded barley .......+  cecsce 605 
DY. Weabeaveceas nese 470,482 2,896 
py ree 72,197 79,261 
BOD cccgsavsavesen 2,919,164 171,915 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.80@7.45 $8.65@8.90 
Spring straight ....... 6.35@6.70 7.90@8.05 
Piret ClOAP ..ccccccecs 5.60@5.80 5.50@6.00 
Second clear ......... 4.25@5.25 4.00@5.00 
Kansas patent ....... 6.60@6.70 7.80@8.20 
Kansas straight ...... 6.20@6.30 7.00@7.50 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.30@5.40 5.90@6.15 
Rye flour, straight . 4.75@4.90 5.30@5.80 
Rye flour, dark ...... - 3.70@4.55 3.80@5.20 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 1.85@1.90 1.60@1.70 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 1.85@1.90 1.40@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 1.80@1.85 1.50@1.60 


MILLFEED—Higher. Insistent demand 
for prompt or near-by shipment; deferred 
bids light. Production increasing, but mills 
still far behind on orders. Offers negligible. 
Standard bran firm to 50c ton higher; mid- 
dlings moved up to equal level. Flour mid- 
dlings advanced 50c ton, and red dog $1. 
Oil meal held $1.50 ton higher; cottonseed 
meal nominally unchanged. Other prices un- 
changed, but firmly held. Comparative 
prices, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran....$30.00@31.00 $27.50@28.50 
Winter bran ..... 32.50@33.25 28.00@28.50 


St. fine middlings. 30.00@31.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings .. 32.00@33.00 29.50@30.00 


Red GOm cccscccce 34.00@35.00 31.00@32.00 
Oe” Pee 28.00@28.50 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 33. mt ¥pek 00 24.50@25.50 
Reground oat feed .....@. 13.50@14.00 
Old process oil 

MORL cc ccccccces 51.00@51.50 .....@54.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 47. — 00 .....@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... - @42.65 @ 32.65 

WHEAT—Declined 1@3¢. Receipts, 34 
cars; last week, 48; last year, 10. Good de- 


mand for all descriptions; offerings light. 
Market easy with futures. Basis of soft 
winter reduced 3@4c, No. 1 ranging 13@15c 
over May; hard winter unchanged at May 
to 2c over; fancy dark northern unchanged 
at 6@9c over Minneapolis May price. Ordi- 
nary northern spring discounted 5@10c under 
dark. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.21@1.27, No. 2 $1.19@1.24, ‘No. 3 $1.17 
@1.21; No. 1 red winter $1.31@1.32, No. 2 
$1.30@1.31, No. 3 $1.28@1.30; No. 1 hard 
winter $1. 19@1.19%, No. 2 $1.18 @1.19, No. 3 
$1.14@1.17; No. 1 mixed $1.22@1.27, No. 2 
$1.17@1.24, No. 3 $1.15@1.22. 
RYE—Declined 4%c. Receipts, 82 cars; 
last week, 61; last year, 38. Market weak. 
Offerings moderate and demand quiet, mill- 
ing and shipping. Basis easier and frac- 
tionally lower; No. 2 ranged 1% @2c under 


May price. No. 1 closed at 79% @80c; No. 2, 
79% @80c; No. 3, 78% @79%c; No. 4, 717% 
@78%Cc. 


CORN—Declined 4% @%c. Market weak 
with futures and under large receipts, al- 
though demand continues good from ship- 
pers and industries. Receipts, 455 cars; last 
week, 471; last year, 488. Basis easier; Nos. 
38 white and yellow 24%@2%c under May 
price; mixed, 2% @3%c under. No. 3 white 
closed at 71% @72c; No. 3 yellow, 71% @72c; 
No. 3 mixed, 70% @71%c. 

OATS—Advanced %c. Receipts, 232 cars; 
last week, 254; last year, 165. Offerings fair; 
brisk demand, shippers.and local cereal mills 
and feed trade competing keenly. Basis im- 
proved; No, 3 white spot %c over to \%c 
under May price, according to weight, closing 
at 44@4é6c. 


BARLEY—Closed steady to Ic higher. Re- 


last year, 
95. Market slow under larger offerings and 


ceipts, 148 cars; last week, 122; 
smaller demand for all grades, Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 
72@738c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 67@71c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 63@67c; feed, 
61 @64c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— — 
1923 1922 1923 922 
10,850 25,440 24,880 


Flour, bbls... 
51,800 14,080 66,000 


Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus.... 708,900 722,220 392,075 415,898 
Oats, bus.... 525,800 348,975 551,700 373,625 
Barley, bus.. 232,260 150,100 91,440 73,230 
Rye, bus..... 111,785 53,770 74,880 57,380 
Feed, tons... 180 270 8,612 6,367 





CHICAGO, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MOTCRANES 2. cc ccccccsccsccccces $7.40@7.50 
Spring patents, jute ........6+... 6.10 @6.75 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.75 @6.40 
Spring clears, jute .....ccccccosee 4.80@5.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.60@4.15 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.25@7.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.85 @6.25 
Patent, 06 POF CORE . cccccccscvces 5.25@5.80 
Clear, Manens, JUte «...cccsoccese 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........+... $6.00 @6.30 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ........+e005 4.80@5.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.20@4.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.80@4.30 


WHEAT—Red winter, which has featured 
the local cash market for several weeks by 
its strength, the past week led in the de- 
cline. Premiums dropped 2@38c. Mills 
bought moderately, and seemed unwilling to 
continue to pay the high premiums. Hard 
winters and springs also in quiet demand, 
with mills very cautious in their purchases. 
Shipping sales totaled 115,000 bus. Receipts 
of all wheat were 149 cars, against 166 a year 
ago. No. 1 red $1.33%@1.34%, No. 2 red 
$1.31% @1.33%, No. 3 red $1.28%@1.32%; 
No. 1 hard $1.19% @1.20%, No. 2 hard $1.18 
@1.19%, No. 3 hard $1.15%@1.18%; No. 1 
dark northern, $1.21% @1.28%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.20% @1.24%; No. 1 northern, $1.18%@ 
1.23%. 

CORN—Prices a little stronger, with a fair 
demand locally. Export call was light. 
Shipping sales, 785,000 bus. Receipts, 2,860 
cars, against 1,984 a year ago. No. 2 mixed 
74%c bu, No. 3 mixed 72@72%c, No. 4 mixed 
71% @72c; No. 2 yellow 74% @T75%c, No. 3 
yellow 72% @738c, No. 4 yellow 71% @72c, No. 
5 yellow 71%c; No. 2 white 74% @74%c, No. 
3 white 72% @738c, No. 4 white 71% @72c. 

RYE—Prices weaker, -and cash demand 
only fair. Receipts, 60 cars, compared with 
22 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 838c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Demand not active, and 
mills having difficulty in getting specifica-, 
tions. Some inquiries from abroad, but sales 
are limited. Bids received in most cases 
do not even cover cost of manufacture. Corn 
flour $1.80@1.85 per cwt, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.80, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.80, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $1.80@1.85, oatmeal $2.98%, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 
90-lb sack, 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices again re- 
duced $1, quotations being around $51 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Mills holding their prices 
at this level, although it is reported that 
they have made several sales the past week 
for prompt and March shipments at slight 
concessions. Demand, on the whole, is rather 
quiet. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bblis..... 321 234 254 219 
Wheat, bus.... 388 313 411 262 
Corn, bus 4,422 1,518 5,059 
Oats, bus..... 1,326 1,473 1,512 
Rye6,. BES... 57 149 73 





Barley, bus.... 224 113 94 48 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


WEEE bade ue Codecs decscrcesecedes $6.20@6.60 
cin san ghs taeos GRE S tenes 5.30@5.85 
oe | eee 4.50@4.75 
BOOM GORE co cscciiccccscoscees 3.60@4.10 


MILLFEED—Demand erratic; urgent for 
prompt shipment, but none to be had. In- 
creased production of mills makes situation 
somewhat easier, but many January and 
February contracts still outstanding. Prices 
about unchanged from a week ago.- Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$29@30; brown shorts, $31@31.50; gray 
shorts, $33@33.50. 

WHEAT—After a dull and lower market 
Monday, wheat rallied under pressure of good 
buying by both mill and elevator interests, 
and the market advanced until midweek. 
The latter part of the week brought a decline 


in all prices, which carried sales 2c lower 
than the close Feb. 24. Soft wheat was 4c 
lower in some instances. The declines were 
mainly on the ordinary and intermediate 
samples. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.10@1.20, No. 2 $1.09@1.20, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.19, No. 4 $1.06@1.17; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.25@1. 27, No. 2 = ‘tadente No. 3 $1.20@ 
1.25, No. 4 $1.13@1. 

CORN—Supplies were again light, and a 
good demand caused prices to advance the 
fore part of the week. Subsequent declines 
occurred, however, and sales at the close of 
the week reflected losses of %@ic. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 Tlic, No. 2 Tlic, 
No. 3 70%c, No. 4 70c; yellow corn, No. 1 72c, 
No. 2 72c, No. 3 71%c, No. 4 71c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 70%c, No. 2 70%c, No. 3 70%c, No. 4 
69%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922, 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 13,000 24,700 132,600 118,925 
Wh't, bus.1,352,700 1,169,100 727,650 1,134,000 
Corn, bus...510,000 690,000 178,750 162,750 
Oats, bus...173,400 127,500 192,000 96,000 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 B.B0Q caer 5,500 
Barley, bus. 1,500 27,000 9,100 27,300 
Bran, tons.. 920 660 5,540 4,160 
Hay, tons... 5,352 3,876 2,988 1,512 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Wivet DASORE 2. ccacccccervcerecese $6.40@6.80 
THOME RNS cect ccs r eee sesececeses 6.00@6.40 
i | rT ree TT Terres yt 4.80@5.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PROGR osc cesescccccscccccasdecs 5.80@6.10 
SED ccc cccevskeeeseesersaoees 5.00@5.40 
WIE GEOEE ccc cccceccedececvenese 4.40 @4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PRA aw cesvasvccevesenesscceves 6.10 @6.40 
WEPRIRE occ ccccccsveccevessecves 5.50@5.85 
EEE BROOD ncccceserecceccerseass 4.60@5.00 
MILLFEED—Offerings light, while de- 
mand for all grades was active. Business 


was booked to scattered sections, but mainly 
to the East and Southeast. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-]lb sacks: hard winter bran, $32.25 
@32.50; soft winter bran, $32.50@33; gray 
shorts, $34.50@35. 

WHEAT—Soft winter in good demand and 
all offerings taken, with shippers and local 
mills buying. Hard wheat steady. Limited 
shipping and milling demand for yellow de- 


scriptions. Receipts, 312 cars, against 298 
—_ week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.34@ 

1.35; No. 3 red, $1.30@1.32; No. 4 red, 
$1.23 @1.26. 


CORN—Domestic and export demand slow. 
Country offerings to arrive were light. Prices 
more or less followed the trend of wheat. 
Receipts, 459 cars, against 354. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 73@74c; No. 2 yellow 74@75c, 
No. 3 yellow 73@74c; No. 2 white 74@75c, 
No. 3 white 73c, No. 4 white 72c. 

Practically no trading in futures, 
and very little cash demand. Receipts, 111 
cars, against 119. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
47@48c; No. 3 oats, 46@47c; No. 4 oats, 46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 94,340 112,140 186,810 136,890 
Wheat, bus.. 649,200 665,315 445,100 613,700 
Corn, bus..., 881,400 679,900 598,280 502,480 





Oats, bus.... 372,000 720,000 408,040 496,280 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 17,600 ..... 5,090 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 14,400 10,390 7,020 





TOLEDO, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.50; local springs, 
$6.55; local hard winters, $6.15. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $34.00@35.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 34.50 @35.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... -@35.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 56 cars, 43 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 89 cars, 47 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 13 cars, 11 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

78,000 67,200 84,220 86,515 

111,250 96,250 26,190 60,915 

26,650 30,750 23,014 41,600 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





NEW YORK, MARCH 3 

FLOUR—Market extremely dull, and busi- 
ness quiet. What business there is goes 
chiefly to mills the prices of which are cut. 
Mills very anxious for shipping directions. 
Prices: spring fancy patent $7@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.865, first clear $5.75@6; 
Kansas short patent $6.50@7, straight $6@ 
6.40, clear $5.50@5.75; rye, $4.75 @5.25,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 255,350 bbis, 

WHEAT—Price changes irregular. Con- 
tinued dry weather in Southwest appears a 
factor. Export sales small. Prices: No. 1 
dark northern spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.49%; 
No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.31; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.31%; No. 
2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.22%. Re- 
ceipts, 938,000. bus. 

CORN—Market showed firm undertone. 
Trade anticipating bullish private report on 
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farm reserves. 
No. 2 mixed, 90%c; 
ceipts, 345,300 bus. 
OATS—Market steady to firm, in sympathy 
with corn and on continued buying by com- 
mission houses. Prices: No, 2 white, 56c; 
No. 3 white, 54%c. Receipts, 248,000 bus. 


Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 91c; 
No. 2 white, 91c. Re- 





BUFFALO, MARCH 5 


FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
loads: 
Best patents, spring ............+- 7.75 @8.00 
Bakers patent ...... . 7.85 @7.60 
WEG GEOR ccccccccccccers 5.50@5.75 
Rye, pure white .... seeeeeannd® --@5.50 
Bs ED -ndccccosecare«cseeene . @5.00 

Millfeed— Sacked 
TGR, BON kc dacccciccccccccss -$33.50@34.00 
Standard middlings, ton ....... 33.50 @34.00 
Flour middlings, ton chess 36.25 @36.75 
Ted Gem, COR ccccccccccsccccees 39.25 @39.50 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ......... 32.50 @33.00 
Cracked Corm, tOM .ccccccscsccces 32.00 @33.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton ....... 33.00 @ 33.50 
Cite Gnek, WO 60666 ccctreecs 46.45 @46.70 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked...... -@ 3.10 


WHEAT—Inquiries are increased for red, 
white and state, without offerings on track. 

CORN—Sales were made at the previous 
day’s closing prices. The market was steady. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow 84%c, No. 3 yellow 
82%c, No. 4 yellow 79%c, No. 5 yellow 77c, 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts light, with sellers declin- 
ing to follow full decline in futures and buy- 
ers holding off. Closing: No. 2 white 52%c, 
No. 3 white 51%c, No, 4 white 50c, on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—tThere is a slightly better de- 


mand, with receipts light. Quotations: malt- 
ing 79@81c, feed 76@78c, on track, through 
billed; malting in store, 78@80c; opening 


shipment, 75@78c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 94c on track, 
through billed, a decline of 4c compared with 
last week's close. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 600 
bbis, and 13,896,956 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
23,285 sacks to Hamburg, 1,000 to London 
and 6,400 to Danzig. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............4+5 $7.25 @7.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Spring first clear .....+..+.++e+0- 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Demand only moderate and 
prices favored buyers, with ample offerings. 
Quotations: $5.25@5.60 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and firm, but quiet at $4@4.25 per 98-lb sack. 





MILLFEE and market 
firm and higher under a fair demand, Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran 2... cscsevccees $37.00 @37.50 
BOTe WISP BUG ccc cccscscccces 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings ..........- 36.00 @36.50 
Flour middlings .......-....++. 37.50 @ 38.00 
Serr rrre rT eee 41.00 @ 42.00 


WHEAT—Market irregular, but without 
net change for week. Trade quiet. Receipts, 
1,244,284 bus; exports, 352,645; stock, 2,000,- 
604. Quotations: 


No, 2 red winter .........-... $1.30% @1.31% 
No. 3 red winter ..........+-. 1.26% @1.27% 
No. 4 red winter ............ 1.24% @1.25% 
No. 6 red winter ....c.cccee. 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.20% @1.22% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.15% @1.17% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries alter- 
nately higher and lower, but showed no net 
change for the week. Local car lots declined 
lc. Receipts, 160,179 bus; exports, 51,428; 
stock, 234,302. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 883%@ 
84%c, No. 4 82@83c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow, 89@89%c; No. 3 yellow, 88 
@88 %e. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 


steady. 


100-1b sacks 
ey + sa «+ -@2.0 





Granulated white meal, fancy. soe + @2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........-. eee + @2.00 
White table meal, fancy ........ + ose. @2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .. -- 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy . 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .........-- «ee - @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cas % 

pkgs 24 oz each ..... eevccece ese - @2.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light and 
values well sustained. Receipts, 163,974 bus; 
stock, 905,919. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54 
@54%c; No. 3 white, 53@53%c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........+.+5 $6.90 @7.15 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.40 @6.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.40 @6.65 
Hard winter straight .........+... 5.90@6.15 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white .......-+.++- ++. 4.85@65.25 
Rye flour, medium .......... eevee 410@4.40 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ..........++5. $8.15 
City mills’ winter patent ..........+.+. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.25 


MILLFEED—Generally higher for the 
week, but only in moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36.50@37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50@38; 
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standard middlings, $36.50@37; flour mid- 
diings, $38.50@39.50; red dog, $41@42; city 
mills’ middlings, $36.50@37. 

WHEAT—Declined % @1%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 133,616 bus; ex- 
ports, 184,490; stock, 2,504,887. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32; range of 
southern for week, $1@1.33 

CORN—Steady; movement large, demand 
quiet. Receipts, 551,264 bus; exports, 859,285; 
stock, 1,265,318. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 or better, track, 90c asked; contract, spot, 
83%c; No. 2, spot, 85%c; range of southern 
for week, 81@85c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 


$4.60. 
OATS—Lost %@ic; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 42,856 bus; stock, 432,- 


520. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
54%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53%c. 

RYE—Down 5c; movement still good, de- 
mand less active. Receipts, 711,671 bus; ex- 
ports, 222,782; stock, 2,215,130. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 90c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in February, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts—, 7-Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 82 85 $1 27 
Wheat, bus.... 981 815 1,561 1,557 
Care, DOB. .ces. 2,943 9,383 2,462 7,398 
Oats, bus...... 71 102 35 eee 
Rye, bus....... 3,050 536 2,158 968 
Barley, bus.... 2 3 eee 166 
Malt, Dus.....-> 49 2 40 sae 
Buckwheat, bus 1 ese eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 1 2 eee 


Receipts and ante from Jan. i e March 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 174 149 49 39 
Wheat, bus.... 4,563 1,405 3,364 2,588 
Corn, bus...... 5,722 16,710 5,034 13,744 
Oats, bus...... 188 172 35 32 
Rye, bus....... 7,135 1,281 6,533 1,642 
Barley, bus.... 8 33 195 
Malt, bus...... 76 4 “64 6 
Buckwheat, bus 4 eee See 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 3 

BOSTON, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.65 @7.60 
Spring first patents .............. 5.65 @6.15 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.50@7.65 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @6.65 
Bott winter CIOMTS 2... .cccccccccace 6.15 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.15 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with offerings 
moderate and prices held steady. Spring 
bran, $37.25@37.50; winter bran, $37.75 @38; 
middlings, $37.25@39.50; mixed feed, $38@ 
42; red dog, $43; gluten feed, $49.80; gluten 
meal, $59.05; hominy feed, $37.25; stock feed, 
$38@39.50; oat hulls, reground, $19.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $50@56.40; linseed meal, 
$57.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Slow demand, with market 
barely steady. Granulated yellow quoted at 
$2.10, bolted yellow $2.05, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.85. 

OATMEAL—Dull inquiry, and market un- 
changed at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-—Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
FPiour, bbis... 17,785 17,860 .coic cactere 
Wheat, bus.. 8,450 105,360 204, 179 427,260 
Corn, bus.... 5,125 162,255 9,394 1,102,238 
Oats, bus ” 39,025 62,755 31,651 99,944 
Rye, bus..... 1,075 1,820 60,889 671 
Barley, bus eene " S000 te% 1,095 
Millfeed, tons 25 TO cesce peper ° 
Corn meal, bbis .... Se . S6e¢h ~ sme des 
Oatmeal, cases. .... B50 wceee ee 
RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 
1923 1922 
Wieur, BOWS 2... ceccceccecse 67,895 120,725 
WROet, BUS se Sess ic esate 302,950 205,200 
Cs. WN 68h. 06000640 Ga bes 15,100 753,730 
Re eee 99,000 196,325 
Se: Misses eeatbeene seh. Seeee 2,870 
BNE, IEE acc cencccsence eeeae 1,350 
Millifeed, tons ............ 306 217 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 910 1,565 
Oatmeal, CABOB occ. ccccces covce 12,100 
Gatmenl, GREMS. 2... .vecce wovecs 3,125 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 3: 46,602 bus wheat to Liverpool 
and 6,700 bus corn to Yarmouth, N. 8. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 6 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 Ibs, were within the following range: 


Marché Yearago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GORTGM Be cccscsscres $6.75@7.30 $8.25@8.75 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.75 7.80@8.30 
Second patent ..... .-- 6.40@6.50 7.45@7.956 


6.20@5.35 5.70@5.75 


*First clear, jute ..... 
3.70@4.10 3.75@4.00 


*Second clear, jute ... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (March 6), 
in jute, were: 


March 6 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.50@5.65 $7.25@7.40 
Durum flour ......... 4.20@4.75 6.25@5.70 


Clear ....cceeeceeecee vee @3.80 4.20@4.55 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
March 10.. ....- 232,515 211,075 197,700 
March 38... 307, 355 254,525 202,485 212,795 
Feb. 24... 295,160 252,720 231,770 214,300 
Feb. 17... 267,955 278,745 268,875 -246,960 











Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apoligs mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
March 10.._ ...... 6,270 2,140 500 
March 3... 715 12,780 :..... 1,680 
Feb. 24... 4,800 13,565 5,355 3,635 
Feb. 17... 1,200 4,535 715 3,895 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 6. 52 59,590 163,795 127,595 eee 
Jan. 13. 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 eas 714 
Jan. 20. 54 59,540 191,490 160,610 ohn 675 
Jan. 27. 53 55,940 181,115 160,530 1,582 
Feb. 3. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 1,137 
Feb. 10. 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 06s 
Feb. 17. 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 

Feb. 24. 51 56,500 180,620 156,095 

Mch,. 8. 42 45,025 140,695 114,990 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


March 6 Year ago 
|. eererey ere $. ‘oe 00 $25.25@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@29.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 31. eooas. 00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@34.00 32.00@35.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.25 @28.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.05@29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.25@29.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 27.00@28.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowft ......++6++. 2.05@ 2.10 
ee BOR, WE cwccescccoccce 4.60@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 3.70@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbIif ........ 6.55@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 6.40@ 6.45 
Metled GRtsPe 2 ccccccsccsevcces eos @ 3.66 
Linseed oil meal*® ............++ @ 48.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
A wee ned $1.20 @1.30 $1.18 @1.28 
March 1 ..... 1.20% @1.30% 1.18%@1.28% 
March 3 ..<.. 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% 
March 8 ..:.. 1.185% @1.27% 1.165% @1.25% 
March 5 ..... 1.20% @1.29% 1.18%@1.27% 
March 6 ..... 1.195% @1.285% 1.17% @1.26% 
No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
Feb. 28 ...... $1.17 @1.25 $1.16@ 1.23 
March 1 ..... 1.17% @1.25% 1.16% @1.23% 
March 2 ..... 1.17% @1.24% 1.16% @1.22% 
March 38 ..... 1.15% @1.22% 1.14% @1.20% 
March 5 ..... 1.17% @1.24% 1.16%@1.22% 
March 6 ..... 1.16% @1.23% 1.14% @1.21% 
March May July March May July 
28*....$1.19 $1.18% 3...... $1.17% $1.17% 
et¢eace 1.19% 1.18% 5...... 1.19% 1.19% 
Bevsece 1.19% 1.19 Co rices 1.18% 1.18% 
*February. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Wah. OB. cckecs $1.05% @1.09% $ .99% @1.01% 
March 1 ..... 1.05% @1.09% -99% @1.01% 
March 2 ..... 1.045% @1.08 % -985% @1.00% 
March $3 ..... 1.03% @1.07% 97% @ .99% 
March & ..... 1.05 @1.09 99 @1.01 
March 6 -+ 104% @1.08% -985% @1.00% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Pub: 96». kee $1.03% @1.07% $ .97% @1.00% 
March 1...... 1.03% @1.07 97% @1.00% 
March 3 ..... 1.025% @1.06% 965% @ .99% 
March 3 ..... 1.01% @1.05% 95% @ .98% 
March 6 ..... 1.03 @1.07 97 @1.00 
March 6 ..... 1.02% @1.06% 965% @ .99% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27. «+.--@64% 3 @40 --@77% 52@62 
66% @66% 39% @ 40% -@77% 52@62 
Maren 
1.. 67% @68 40 @40% ‘one 52@62 
2.. 66% @67% 40 @41 -@76% 53@62 
3.. 65% @E6% 39% @40% 144 074% 53@62 
5.. 66 @66% 39% @40% ....@76 53 @62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: March 4 

March 3 Feb. 24 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 2,288,880 1,554,970 1,917,000 
Flour, bbis....... 34,444 30,683 30,136 
Millstuff, tons 2,390 3,215 2,799 
Corn, bus........ 203,060 183,600 712,500 
Oats, bus........ 399,600 337,400 647,400 
Barley, bus...... 330,890 211,640 176,320 
Rye, bus......... 292,600 264,120 84,870 
Flaxseed, bus.... 68,250 68,400 30,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: March 4 
March 3 Feb. 24 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 824,850 647,360 473,850 
Flour, bbis....... 345,401 310,582 310,020 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,322 13,887 13,912 
Corn, bus........ 89,250 83,160 298,450 
Oats, bus........ 606,950 544,680 468,000 
Barley, bus...... 248,000 237,980 141,680 
ye, BWR... 20. 42,560 95,040 67,050 
Flaxseed, bus... . 9,630 13,200 29,610 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mch. 4 Mch. 5 








Mch.3 Feb. 24 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark ..... 3,741 3,675 aaa 1,203 
No. 1 northern. .1,222 1,304 16 
No. 2 northern. .1,232 1,234 sv 7 
Geer savedo cee 9,272 9,308 5,638 5,125 
WORE ccccvs 15,467 15,521 7,266 6,441 
BR THe ccveces 8,709 i Wtene  ‘senes 
Em 29RD .cecece 28,853 23,889 ..... 
| Pre ere 689 i, evans 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mch, 4 =. 4, Mch, 6 


Mch. 3 Feb. 24 By = 1920 
Corn ... 405 380 1,753 "S08 68 
Oats ..10,662 10,916 22,389 8,858 2,929 
Barley .. 886 903 827 993 843 
Rye ....2,556 2,381 1,050 90 4,833 
Flaxseed. 6 6 107 1,191 34 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track To arr. Track May 
Feb. 27 ...$3.04 2.99 2.94% 2.73 








July 
2.94% 


Feb. 28... 3.07% 3.02% 2.97% 2.75% 2.68 
Mch. 1.. 3.05% 3.00% 2.96 2.76% 2.69% 
Mch. 2.... 3.04 3.00 2.93% 2.76 2.69 
Mch. 3.... 2.98% 2.98% 2.91% 2.75 2.681% 
Mch. 5.... 2.97% 2.97 2.91% 2.79% 2.711 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——_, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 68 31 63 6 107 1,191 
Duluth..... 11 8 15 40 122 1,651 
Petals... 79 39 78 46 229 2,842 2 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to March 
3, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


















Minneapolis ... 4,791 2,957 862 967 
DUIMth .rvceseve 3,163 2,370 3,008 2,935 
DOORS vcs veces 7,954 5,327 3,870 3,902 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco.—With a more stabil- 
ized wheat market, it is thought by many 
in the trade that considerable improve- 
ment could be expected in the flour mar- 
ket, it being the consensus of opinion 
that stocks of flour held by jobbers and 
large bakers are more normal for this 
period of the year, and with increased 
confidence in prices considerable contract 
business could be expected. At the 
present time the only interest shown is 
by the small lot buyers for their week 
to week requirements. Mill prices are 
as follows: Dakota, standard $7.50@ 
8.15 bbl, clear $7.20; Montana, standard 
$6.90@7.75, clear $6.55; Kansas, stand- 
ard $6. 50@6: 90, fancy $7. 85; eastern first 
clear, $5.60@5.75; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade $6.75@7, cut-off $5.70 
@6,—cotton 98's, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed continues firm, with a fair in- 
terest shown by feeders and jobbers. 
Offerings are sufficient to care for all 
inquiries, with little disposition on the 
part of buyers to anticipate their future 
requirements. Prices are as _ follows: 
eastern red bran and mill-run, $30@31 
ton; northern white, $32@33; low grade, 
$40@42. 

NOTES 

The San Francisco Marine Exchange 
reports the following exports of flour for 
January, 1923: to China, 60 bbls; Japan, 
2,577; East Indies, 20; Pacific Islands, 
1,914; Philippines, 3,727; Mexico, 2,857; 
Central America and Panama, 14,834; 
South America, 2,036; United Kingdom 
and Continent, 800. 

The California Baking Co., through a 
syndicate of San Francisco investment 
bankers, will offer the public an issue 
of $400,000 first mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds. The proceeds, together with ad- 
ditional capital stock investment, are de- 
signed to effect a consolidation of the 
California, Holsum, A. B. C., and the 
Golden State baking companies. 

Enrollment of every grain grower of 
California in a co-operative marketing 
concern forms the purpose of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Exchange, accord- 
ing to Alex Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 
The bureau seeks to eliminate specula- 
tion, to the benefit of both producer and 
consumer; also to diminish the cost of 
distribution and to relieve the individual 
farmer of the work, worry and expense 
of finding his own ‘market. Operations 
are conducted under a 100 per cent pool 
plan through which each member places 
his crop and agrees to market none of 
it in person. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH MILLING? 


An Ohio miller recently raised the 
question as to what is the matter with 
the milling business, and proceeded forth- 
with to answer it himself. He contended 
that the trouble with the business, funda- 
mentally, is that it is too easy to get 
into, that it is conducted largely on bor- 
rowed money, and can be entered with a 
comparatively small capital investment. 
Hence every Tom, Dick and Harry went 
into the business, and the result is as 
witnessed, and as complained of by all 
the millers. 

The writer did not entirely agree with 
this premise, although he had arrived 
at a similar conclusion by a different 
route. To be sure, millers are large 
borrowers of money, seasonally, and it 
would be impractical and uneconomic 
for a mill to finance itself completely 
from its own capital. There are many 
engaged in the business, but this is be- 
cause the product is a staple and neces- 
sity of human existence. All staple lines 
have a tendency to become overcrowded, 
due, perhaps, to a defect in the inge- 
nuity of man. ‘There are only a few 
men in any generation who have the crea- 
tive ability to blaze new trails and de- 
velop along new and original lines. 

If the premise advanced were sound, 
then there would be, at the present time, 
many people starting in the business. 
Such is not the case, and the number of 
mills in the country has been growing 
steadily less and less. One reason why 
there are so many mills will be found in 
the fact that many of them are the sur- 
vivors of frontier enterprises, when the 
business was small, local and individu- 
alistic in character, or a community 
proposition. The mortality of late 
years among these small mills, which are 
the survivals of earlier conditions, has 
been very high. As a matter of fact, 
the drift in the business has been the 
other way—toward fewer units and con- 
centration in stronger hands. 

There are two things the matter with 
the milling business: first, too much ca- 
pacity, or too many mills, which is the 
same thing; and second, want of brains. 
The first might be taken care of if the 
second were corrected. But brains will 
tell in the long run, and they are gradu- 
ally making themselves felt in the busi- 
ness. By brains is meant just what the 
word indicates; in this instance, business 
ability, with all that it implies, including, 
of course, good business judgment. The 
curse of the business is the general low 
level of the ability of its personnel. 

If brain could have its way, with a 
free hand, without legal restraint, the ex- 
cess capacity would be taken care of by 
its elimination, either voluntary or en- 
forced, until the actual operating capac- 
ity of the country was brought to some 
kind of a workable adjustment to its 
consumptive needs. If the milling ca- 
pacity of the country were as much be- 
low as it is above its consumptive re- 
quirements, any one could make money 
and achieve success in the business. As 
it is, conditions are so highly competitive 
that it takes some brains to make a suc- 
cess. 

Any line of business is always in more 
or less of a state of flux, constantly ad- 
justing itself to changing conditions, ex- 
Pp » contracting or remaining sta- 
tionary, as the case may be. For years 
past, this adjustment in milling has been 
going on. ee which are 
superfluous, unbusinesslike, unsound, not 
capably managed, badly placed, failing 


to keep abreast of the times in methods, 
are being eliminated. The process has 
been unrelenting, as is evidenced by the 
howls of its victims, but in the slow 
process of time it will be completed, and 
then, for a brief period perhaps, better 
conditions will prevail. The industr 
may be right now on the eve of suc 
improvement, and there are some signs 
that point that way. The fit will sur- 
vive; the others will perish, as they 
should. As millers are constantly saying, 
it will be a survival of the fittest. 





TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 

48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Feb. 356-March $8 ........... 35,000 73 
Previous week ............ 30,100 62% 
EE ME n.'50 0.05 50 660.00 6:0.0 19,600 41 
-, ee. kk . RRR 17,400 36 
Three years ago .......... 22,750 47 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


Feb. 25-March 3. 16 119,400 72,637 62 
Previous week ... 20 118,050 62,238 53 
Year ago ........ 18 121,950 57,871 47 
Two years ago... 25 155,460 59,995 38% 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.301% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, March 2. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, local springs $6.55, local hard 
winters $6.15, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $34@ 
35 ton, mixed feed $34.50@35, and mid- 
dlings $35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


NOTES 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
called at this office this week. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. A. 
Johannes, representing the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
Ohio, H. A. Sprigg, Ohio representative 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NASHVILLE 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade in the 
Southeast shows some improvement, 


though business is spotted. Some of the 
mills report fairly active demand, while 
others claim that business is unusually 
quiet. The amount of business handled 
in February was fully up to the average 
for that month. Reports indicate con- 
tinued improvement in general business 
conditions in the South, high price of 
cotton being one of the main factors. 
Shipping instructions for flour are fair- 
ly good, and the output is being ab- 
sorbed. 

Flour prices have been some easier on 
account of the situation in the wheat 
market, and on March 3 were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.95@8.25; standard 
or regular patent, $7.10@7.50; straight 
patent, $6.40@6.75; first clears, $5.50. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet. Prices: 
spring first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent, $6@6.75. 

Wheat is moving in volume to meet 
demands of mills. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.45@1.50 bu at Nashville. 

illfeed rules steady, with output be- 
ing sold. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$30@32; standard middlings or shorts, 


“ Corn meal quiet, with prices a shade 
higher. Quotations: bol in sacks, per 


ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.80@ 
1.85; unbolted, $1.75@1.80. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Feb. 25-March 3.. 197,280 112,460 57.0 
Previous week.... 196,480 98,021 62.5 
WOOF QHO cccccces 175,230 106,697 60.8 
Two years ago.... 190,890 88,782 46.5 
Three years ago.. 213,690 133,890 62.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 3 Feb. 26 

Wieour, Ble occ ccccccccce 45,500 31,400 

Wheat, BUS ..cccsccccess 164,000 196,000 

Comm, BUS! oe. ccccccccccs 133,500 161,000 

Cate, BUS cccccccccscacs 690,500 729,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville in the 
week ending March 3 were 109 cars. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager 
of the Nashville Roller Mills, has been 
nominated for director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Nashville. 

Announcement is made by Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, president of the 
Southeastern Association of the Bakin 
Industry, that the organization will hol 
its annual meeting in Atlanta, April 
30-May 3. 

W. B. Anderson, of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Lee Bowman, of the 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
and E, E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co., Clarksville, Tenn., were recent 
visitors to Nashville. 

Joun LeErrer. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va.—The flour market has 
scarcely been active enough to establish 
any substantial plane of prices, sales gen- 
erally being very limited. The disposi- 
tion of chain stores to sell standard 
brands at 50@75c below the wholesale 
cost makes it impossible for jobbers to 
secure reasonable values. Mills are urg- 
ing their brokers and salesmen generally 
to get business, and while considerable 
flour is moving on old bookings no new 
sales to speak of are being made. Win- 
ter wheat mills are offering top patents 
at $6.65@6.85, and standard patents it 
$6.20@6.50; Kansas hard wheat flours 
range $6.90@7.30, northwestern spring 
flours $7.30@7.70, and bakers grades 
$6.90@7.40. 

Feed is scarce and quotations higher. 
Brokers report good business and strong 
demand for all grades. Coarse western 
bran is quoted at $37.50@38 ton, standard 
middlings $38@38.50, flour middlings $40 
@4l, and red dog $42@48. 

GARDNER BAKERIES’ NEW MANAGER 

L. H. Schillinger, for five years vice 
president and assistant manager of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Norfolk and Balti- 
more, will probably be manager of the 
system, in consequence of the death of 

ade H. Gardner, president and man- 
— of the company, in Palm Beach, 
Fla., on Feb, 25. 

With the death of Mr. Gardner the 
last member of that family passes out of 
the active management of the Gardner 
Bakeries, which began here over 40 years 
ago when John Gardner, the father of 

ade Gardner, was selling home made 
bread in a little L ype store, with an 





old “black mammy” as the entire baki 
force. The business gradually expan 

on the policy Mr. Gardner established of 
selling only the purest bread and cake 
that could be made, regardless of profit, 
until the Gardner bakery became one of 
the largest establishments of its kind in 
this section. A branch was opened 15 
years ago in Baltimore. 

Wade Gardner went into the business 
25 years ago, and for 15 years had been in 
active charge of the company. He left 
considerable. property in Norfolk, Bal- 
timore and Washington. 


FLOUR FROM PACIFIC COAST 


The first shipment of west coast flour 
for local consumption is due to arrive 
soon on the steamship Santa Clara, con- 
signed to W. T. Ham & Co., flour-and 
feed brokers, of Norfolk.- The shipment 
consists of about- 70,000 Ibs, and is the 
beginning of a general shipment of that 
flour here, if it meets with a favorable 
reception. 


1061 


During the last two years a water 
freight rate considerably lower than the 
rail rate has obtained on steamship lines 
serving the west coast, but the rate was 
applicable to shipments only in large 
quantities. This regulation has been re- 
moved, and moderate shipments are made 
possible under the low rate. Jobbers and 
others in the trade are watching the first 
shipment with considerable interest and 
speculation as to how it will be received, 
because the flour is of a different grade 
from that hitherto consumed here. 

Plans are on foot to export Pacific 
Coast flour through Hampton Roads in 
considerable quantities. Some of it has 
already moved on through bills of lading, 
but not in large quantities. 


NOTES 


Foote Bros. & Co. is the new name of 
the firm which has operated here for 25 
years as Charles Sayer & Son, wholesale 

rocery distributors. The firm handles 

old Medal flour, and a cooking school, 
in which this product will be used, will be 
operated here during the week of March 
5, for the benefit of housewives. 

The Norfolk and Portsmouth Freight 
Traffic Commission, which was organized 
after the Norfolk Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association had long agitated the 
freight rate question, is now ready to 
function, appropriations aggregating 
$30,000 having been made for its support 
annually. A traffic manager and staff are 
to be chosen soon. 

JosernH A. Lesutz. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report im- 
proved business, with prices practically 
unchanged. Heaviest demand is for the 
lower grades. Call for millfeed is stil: 
urgent, with prices ranging about as high 
as those that prevailed in the war period. 
Demand from the South is increasing, 
owing to cotton sales and the movement 
of tobacco. 

Sales of tobacco in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have been record breaking, not 
only in quantity but in price. Tobacco 
farmers are about 90 per cent organized, 
and are disposing of their product 
through pools, selling points being desig- 
nated, with the buyers following the cir- 
cuit. Millions of dollars have been poured 
into the tobacco centers, making for in- 
creased business as well as giving the 
farmers independence until next season. 


NOTES 

Wilbur Erskine, former president of 
the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., has been 
discharged from bankruptcy. The pro- 
ceedings in connection with the corpora- 
tion, however, are still in court. 

The Indiana legislature passed an 
enabling act to create a port commission 
for Evansville, which means that modern 
river terminals will be built and that 
barge service for shippers will be estab- 
lished as soon as the city selects a site. 
Mayor Elmendorf has named two mem- 
bers of the commission, though the gov- 
ernor has not yet signed the bill, indicat- 
ing that the city administration, though at 
first discrediting the move, has fallen into 
line because of the large interests back- 
ing it. W. W. Ross. 





ALABAMA 

Mosie, Ara.—Quiet has settled some- 
what abruptly over the flour market. 
However, dealers report that February 
business was most satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the slowness that developed 
toward the end. 

Millfeed has maintained its steady tone. 
Beginning with the first of this year it 
established itself on a very satisfactory 
plane, and has maintained this ition 
consistently since that time. eeders 
come into the market with no show of 
hesitancy, and they show much more in- 
clination to anticipate their needs than 
do flour buyers. Outside of jobbers’ 
bookings for deferred shipments, most or- 
ders received in the flour market are for 


spot. 
Dealers quote as follows, hard in 98's, 


soft in 96’s, f.o.b. Mobile: hard winter 


flour, short patent $8.10, standard patent 
$7.50@17.85; soft winter flour, short pat- 
ent $8.50@9.05, standard patent $6.95@ 
7.60; Pacific Coast mixture, $6.50. Bran 
advanced 5c during the week, being of- 
fered in 100-Ib sacks at $1.90, jak cede 
at $2.10. 

Exports continue good, mainly to West 
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Indies, with a few hundred barrels to 
French Atlantic and Germany. The fol- 
lowing lots moved: Ravnager, Munson 
Line, Havana 1,150 bbls, Matanzas 600, 
Sagua 1,050; Lysefjord, United Fruit 
Co., Belize, 285; Hancock County, Page 
& Jones, Porto Rico, 100; Pointe-a-Pitre 
2,350, Fort de France 650, Kingston 910, 
Port au Prince 3,195; Saco, Page & Jones, 
3,000 bus corn, Havre; Wildwood, Water- 
man Line, 1,300 bbls flour, Hamburg. 
W. H. Bin x ey. 
PITTSBURGH 

Pirrspurcu, Pa.—-The flour market for 
the week ending March 3 showed some 
improvement over the previous week, and 
a fair volume of business was handled by 
leading jobbers and brokers. As a rule, 
however, buyers and sellers were rather 
far apart on prices, and the only sales 
made were for prompt delivery. It is 
reported that shipping directions are 
more free. 

A number of western mill representa- 
tives were in the city recently, but owing 
to the uncertainty of the wheat market 
no orders of any magnitude were placed. 
On the whole the tone of the market was 
rather conservative. There was a good 
demand for clears, with the supply fair. 
Soft winter flour prices held firm under 
a good demand. Most buyers now are 
looking for bargains. 

Quotations: spring wheat patent $6.35 
@7.25, and hard winter $6@7, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; white rye $4.75@5, medium $4.40 
@4,60, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Demand for millfeed was brisk, and 
prices were higher the early part of the 
week. Toward the end of the week there 
was a reaction, with many dealers in- 
clined to be nervous over a break in the 
market. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$36@37 ton; flour middlings, $38@39; red 
dog, $40@40.50; spring wheat bran, $36 
@37; winter wheat bran, $37@38. 


NOTES 


The grocery and flour store of J. A. 
Fetherlin, Washington, Pa., recently was 
damaged $5,000 by fire. 

The Quality Grocery Co., Williamson, 
W. Va., has been granted a charter to 
buy and sell groceries and flour, with a 
capital of $10,000. 

Edward S. Neupert, aged 27, owner of 
the Saxonburg (Pa.) Flour Mills, was 
killed on Feb. 27 when he was caught in 
a flywheel at the mill. 

The Surprise Cash Store, Slatington, 
Pa., dealing in groceries, flour, etc., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $7,396 and assets of 
$3,000. 

R. C. McAteer, president R. C. Mc- 
Ateer Co., Pittsburgh, wholesale dealer 
in groceries and flour, was badly hurt 
when his automobile plunged 150 feet 
over an embankment on Feb. 26. 

The partnership existing between M. H. 
Goldberg and Jacob Sokol under the firm 
name of Goldberg & Sokol, hay and feed 
dealers, Pittsburgh, has been dissolved, 
Mr. Sokol retiring. Mr. Goldberg wil! 
continue the business. 

Charles P. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
C. B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., J. J. 
Morken, sales manager David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, and Frank E. Brown, 
assistant manager Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., called on the trade here 
recently. 

The annual food show held in Motor 
Square Garden, under the auspices of the 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Allegheny 
County, closed March 3 with a record 
breaking attendance. The flour mills rep- 
resented and having demonstrations were 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation and the Hubbard 
Milling Co. The Ward Baking Co. had 
a very large and attractive exhibit in 
which the celebrated Vitovim bread was 


featured. 
C. C. Larus. 





While the importation of grain and 
flour is a government monopoly in ‘Nor- 
way, a strong agitation for the abolition 
of the monopoly on flour has been de- 
veloped. Some 11,000 tons of flour were 
imported through Bergen in 1921, 
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Action by President Harding in sign- 
ing the British debt settlement bill has 
been the most significant development of 
a period in which the European financial 
situation has been the predominant in- 
fluence. It has removed an important 
element of uncertainty and will, in the 
judgment of bankers and business men, 
go far to stabilize business and promote 
the expansion of our foreign trade. 

At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that this huge indebtedness in all 
probability will not be liquidated within 
the lifetime of men now living, and that 
it represents by far the largest and most 
important international indebtedness of 
the kind ever negotiated. It is probable 
that the basis of this historic settlement 
will be followed by other nations that are 
heavily indebted to the United States. 

There is no doubt that this fortunate 
operation has been an important influence 
in the foreign exchange market, and ex- 
plains the upward reaction in various for- 
eign exchange rates which only a few 
weeks ago were reflecting pronounced un- 
settlement and disturbed conditions 
abroad. 

HIGHER SECURITY PRICES 

The security markets are giving a good 
account of themselves, and there is little 
doubt that investment buying on a large 
scale will be seen before long. It is 
evident that there has been no unpleasant 
response to the raising of the rediscount 
rate by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. This means that the market 
is strongly based, and that there is a 
lurge and important investment influence 
which will inaugurate increased orders 
for excellent securities. 

The investing public is absorbing se- 
curities well, and while it has made enor- 
mous purchases thus far this year, it is 
evident that it is still ready to assert its 
buying power whenever the market shows 
a reaction. This means much for the sta- 
bility of security prices, and it seems 
assured that the bond market will reach 
a higher price level before many months 
have elapsed. 

The directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks, by raising their rediscount rate, 
have served notice upon the speculative 
public that they will not tolerate exces- 
sive loans to borrowers upon stock ex- 
change collateral. While there are those 
who ascribe this action to other motives, 
it is obvious that the desire to follow a 
conservative course was in the last analy- 
sis the compelling reason. The whole 
country has pretty well adjusted itself to 
the 414 per cent rediscount rate, and in 
nearly all quarters the advance has been 
approved. 


AS TO INFLATION 


With the sharp rise in commodity 
prices, there has arisen much discussion 
as to the probability of entering another 
period of inflation, with the ultimate 
establishment of an excessively higher 
price level. February was certainly a 
month of surprising price advances, with 
a 10 per cent rise in cotton and a 13 per 
cent advance in the quotations for copper 
and tin. Besides this there was a re- 
markable upward movement in the steel 
market, and it is evident that the trend is 
slill strong for higher prices. The Feb- 
ruary advance in steel amounted to 10 
per cent. 

The steel industry is showing remark- 
able activity, and it is believed that the 
average output now is close to 90 per 
cent of capacity. It is evident that the 
steel mills could. use a good deal more 
labor if it was available, and the indica- 
tions are that a strong effort will be put 
forth sooner or later to admit to this 
country a greater proportion of aliens 
who would be most serviceable as common 
laborers. 

The rise in commodity prices reflects 
a broad inquiry in many quarters for 
various staples which a few months ago 
were hardly in demand at all. The chan 
has been quite sudden, and most remark- 
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able when the extent of the movement is 
taken into account. The average price 
level in the United States is creeping 
upward steadily, and in a manner which 
gives food for reflection as to what the 
outcome of this extraordinary rise in 
commodity prices will be. It may be 
largely explained by the enormous in- 
crease in the nation’s buying power, and 
the fact that the country is developing a 
business large enough to provide employ- 
ment for more labor than is available. 


WORLD POLITICS ‘ 

It is evident that world politics will be 
an important topic of discussion with 
bankers and business men for some time. 
Various efforts are being made to induce 
participation by the United States in for- 
eign political affairs, or at least to provide 
for some of the economic readjustments 
which are inevitable sooner or later. As 
soon as light develops in the position of 
France and Germany, there will be in- 
creased buying in the United States for 
European account. 

There are various foreign loans under 
negotiation, and it is probable that these 
will be extended if American bankers 
are willing to assume the responsibility 
of floating them at this time. Most of 
the foreign government loans placed here 
since the World War have advanced to 
a lev 1 which will admit of profitable 
sales, should such a course be decided 
upon; but the bankers will not load them- 
selves up with more of these securities 
until it is known what will occur in Ger- 
many and to what extent she will be able 
to resist the demand for a satisfactory 
and honest settlement of her war indebt- 
edness. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doututu, Minn.—Mills found no ap- 
preciable change in the flour trade situa- 
tion nor any improvement in sales in the 
week ending March 3. Buyers over a 
scattered territory covered requirements 
in a small way, but generally they ap- 
pear to have overbought and are working 
down their holdings. Very few users 
seem to be in pressing need for flour at 
this moment. Mills have a good many 
old orders on their books which they 
would like to clean off, but holders of 
contracts do not seem to be in any hurry 
to give shipping instructions. In spite of 
these unfavorable conditions there are 
said to be a number of buyers who are 
waiting for bargains that may be offered, 
or who will take on commitments when 
prices recede enough to meet their views. 

The durum flour trade does not seem 
to be in any pressing need of flour, judg- 
ing from the inquiry. Supplies seem to 
be pretty well provided for, and the buy- 
ing is slow. Occasional cars were taken 
during the week ending March 3, but 
buyers were either fairly well stocked 
up or had ideas as to prices that are not 
in line with the present level. 

The same old slow home market rules 
in the rye flour trade. Nothing new de- 
veloped either as to news or business. 
The rye market was weaker and mills 
reduced their quotations a little, but this 
did not bring any increase in interest or 
buying. 

Good inquiry for millfeed is reported, 
mainly for quick loading and delivery. 
Sagem there are holes that need 
filling promptly. The demand for later 
shipment is not so brisk. Mills, after 
caring for their customers, have not had 
much left, and any little buying spurt 
has a quick effect on prices. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Feb. 25-March 3 .......... 31,280 85 
Previous week .....+.++e+:. 25,860 70 
Lait VORP .cccccccescosccce 5,035 14 
POO FOGSE GEO . os wevcsecce 15,530 42 


NOTES 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., has returned ‘from 
an eastern business trip of several weeks. 
Shipping operations are not active, 
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owing to the slow demand for grain and 
the difficulty in getting railroad equip- 
ment. 

Ice in the harbor has begun to soften, 
and the coast guard on March 1 began 
regular season patrol. ‘The lake is en- 
tirely clear at Duluth. 

The Draper Brokerage Co., conducted 
by R. H. Draper, C. S. Draper and F. F. 
Leach, has made application for disso- 
lution of its incorporation. 

H. F. Salyards, who recently retired 
from two years’ presidency of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, has gone to Arizona 
for a sojourn of several weeks, 

Offerings of cash rye were well taken, 
buyers standing ready for them at all 
times. Other coarse grains and flaxseed 
were traded in lightly, due to small re- 
ceipts. 

Shipping houses report the eastern 
trade entirely indifferent to doing busi- 
ness. The grain trade here is looking 
for the opening of navigation to bring 
an improvement in interest. 

Inquiry for screenings, which has been 
holding fairly good, gives signs of flat- 
tening out. Elevators are getting orders 
for loading out holdings, and are moving 
them as they can procure cars. 

T. W. Hugo, who had been consulting 
engineer of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co. for a great many years, died Feb. 
27, and upon the day of his funeral, 
March 1, the elevators closed at noon in 
respect to his memory. 

The Royal Commission of Canada, 
which is investigating the matter of 
grain rates on the lakes, was in Duluth 
Feb. 28, seeking information. The com- 
mission is headed by S. J. McLean. The 
members went from here to Chicago. 


The Ollie (Mont.) State Bank has 
sued the Maryland Casualty Co. as 
surety for William Grettum & Co., al- 
leging claims amounting to $30,000. The 
court is asked to order this amount paid 
to the state of Minnesota for the benefit 
of creditors. 

Franklin Paine, who was manager of 
the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing 
House for about 25 years, died Feb. 21 
in Los Angeles, Cal., where he had been 
for about four years, owing to failing 
health. Parker M. Paine, of Logan & 
Bryan, Chicago, is a son of. the de- 
ceased. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators increased 671,000 bus during 
the week ending March 3, and the total 
is now 17,328,000 bus, about 2,000,000 
more than a year ago. The movement to 
market has slowed down. The trade here 
looks for holdings to be between 22,000,- 
000 and 25,000.000 bus by the opening of 
navigation. 

A sugar handling and grinding enter- 
prise has been inaugurated by M. M. 
Gasser, Arthur Haskins and F. L. Berk- 
heiser as the Western Sugar House, Inc. 
The — plans to grind sugar for 
icing and table purposes, and will also 
engage in warehousing and general han- 
dling. Quarters have been taken in the 
new McDougall terminal warehouse now 
building. 

The demand for cash spring wheat is 
good, but trade is limited, owing to light 
receipts. Most of the offerings were of 
the dark variety. Mills are the best buy- 
ers, and cars containing heavy gluten 
command fancy prices. Choice durum 
constituted the bulk of the wheat re- 
ceived, and found a good market with 
both local and outside mills. Elevators 
took ordinary and lower grades at the 


going basis. 
F. G. Cartson. 





AMERICAN WHEAT IN SONORA 


American wheat is imported into 
Sonora, Mexico, and the flour there 
milled is offered for sale at Mazatlan at 
$8.33 per bbl. The flour is sacked in 
bags of standard sizes having the same 
general appearance of bags of flour of 
American manufacture. The freight rate 
of $6 per ton from California to Mazat- 
lan, added to the oe charge of 
$3 per ton, and the handling charges at 
the customs house, and cost of cartage 
to points in the city—all these charges 
make it impossible, according to Consul 
Chapman, for American flour to com- 
pete. Prior to 1918, practically all the 
flour came from the western portion of 
the United States. 
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INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Midwinter Gathering Held at Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.’s Plant—Many Present 
from Other States 


Torepo, Onto.—There were some un- 
usual features about the midwinter 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Feb. 26, which are likely to make 
it stand out in the memory of those who 
attended. Not only was the attendance 
larger than usual, the interest in the sub- 
jects discussed well sustained, but the 
setting of the meeting itself was out of 
the ordinary. 

It was held in the women’s rest room 
at the Indianapolis plant of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., a triangular shaped room, 
with the speakers’ table placed near the 
apex of it, so that all could see and hear 
them readily; the room was attractively 
decorated, furnished with many easy 
wicker chairs, and with windows on three 
sides giving plenty of light and air. 
This gave an atmosphere of comfort and 
informal conference to the meeting. 

The millers and their friends were the 
guests of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
were welcomed by W. H. Simmons, man- 
ager of the plant. Luncheon was served 
in the auditorium, followed by a tour 
through the various departments. Music 
was furnished by the Bemis orchestra, 
composed of employees of the company. 

Another unusual feature was the at- 
tendance of a number of representatives 
of the milling industry from outside the 
state, notably J. L. Griggs, secretary 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association; 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ 
State Association; C. P. Ehlers, secretary 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, and Dr. 
David C. Morton, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., all of whom en- 
livened the discussion by their free and 
frank expressions of opinion. 

Dr. Morton aroused the interest of 
millers by challenging the present system 
of American milling, raising the ques- 
tion whether it was on the right track in 
manufacturing flour to a standard of 
color, whiteness, rather than nutritive 
value, and whether there had not been 
developed a tendency to rob the wheat, 
in a highly refined system of separations 
and in the production of short patents, 
of some of its essential nutritive quali- 
ties and content. He took no dogmatic 
stand, but merely raised certain ques- 
tions which were in his own mind, and 
which he has not answered as yet to his 
own satisfaction. He was inclined to the 
belief that all of the wheat which has 
nutritive value should be put into the 
flour. 

There was considerable discussion 
about the use of flour, made from native 
wheats, by state institutions, in which 
Messrs. Griggs, Tanner and several mill- 
ers participated. The experience in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and particularly in 
Indiana, was reviewed at some length. 
Carl Sims and Edgar H. Evans related 
the experience in drawing the specifi- 
cations for flour for purchase by state 
institutions and in the awards finally 
made. It developed that these specifica- 
tions had been practically ignored by 
the purchasing board, which failed to 
understand their significance, and that 
the labor in preparing them had been 
wasted. 

Flour not meeting the specifications 
had been bought from Chicago jobbers 
at $1 bbl below the average price bid 
by Indiana millers, so these specifica- 
tions, which had been honestly observed 
in the bidding by Indiana millers, mere- 
ly served to throw them entirely out of 
line on their bids. The purchasing board 
failed to understand the significance of 
what appeared to them as slight varia- 
tions from the ash content. and gluten re- 
quired by the specifications. 

Frank C. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, 
brought forward the question as to the 
value of bleaching flour, saying that 
millers had been obliged to go from one 
process, or preparation, to another, with- 
out any material gain to the millers 
themselves. He said that the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association had recently 
gone on record as opposed to all forms 
of bleaching, and that it might be decid- 
ed to go so far as to advocate the en- 
actment of a national law against it. 


INDIANA FLOUR WEEK 


The above discussions fell under the 
general heading, on the programme, of 
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practical suggestions of importance to 
Indiana millers. The afternoon session, 
however, was given over entirely to Pro- 
fessor G. I. Christie and his assistants, 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 
Professor Christie has always shown the 
greatest interest in promoting the use 
of Indiana flour and improving the qual- 
ity of Indiana wheat. Their talks were 
illustrated by many exhibits of bread, 
rolls and cakes made from flour supplied 
by mills in the state. 

This opened up the broad subject of 
increasing the use of Indiana flour with- 
in the state, and its relative value for 
making bread as compared with hard 
wheat flours. The agitation and move- 
ment on this subject has finally resulted 
in what is described as an Indiana Flour 
Week campaign, beginning March 5. 

It was interesting to note that a sur- 
vey conducted in certain rural townships 
indicates that bread is still baked in the 
home in the great majority of families, 
contrary to the general impression that 
home baking is dying out. The univer- 
sity is putting out a pamphlet, known as 
Circular No. 109, giving a number of 
recipes for the use of Indiana flour. 
Statistics indicate that the average per- 
son in Indiana consumes one barrel of 
flour a year, and this requires approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 bus wheat. The wheat 
crop of the state amounts to 30,000,000 
bus, and the flour mills in Indiana have 
a total daily capacity of 25,000 bbls flour, 
which would enable them to grind the en- 
tire Indiana crop. It is figured that the 
flour brought into the state annually 
from outside is equivalent to 10,000,000 
bus wheat. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 
manager of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Bakers’ Institute, Chi- 
cago, was also present and, as usual, 
made many helpful suggestions, indicat- 
ing in a broad way the common interest 
of millers and bakers. J. B. McLemore, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and F. B. Drees, secretary Michi- 
gan Millers’ Association, were both on 
the programme, but were unable to be 
present. 

J. A. Shields, president Indiana Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and connected 
with the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., was also on the programme, but 
left before his address was delivered. 
President E. L. Harris and Secretary 
C. B. Riley received the congratulations 
of all present on their programme, and 
resolutions of thanks were extended to 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for its enter- 
tainment, and in appreciation of the at- 
tendance of those who came from out- 
side the state and contributed materially 
to the success of the meeting. The at- 
tendance numbered about 75, including 
millers and others. 

W. H. Wicer. 





GERMANY’S FOOD SHORTAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Decreased pro- 
duction of both crops and live stock 
has effected a serious food shortage 
in Germany, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. e smaller supply is attributed 
to a reduction in acreage planted, short- 
age of man power, and decreased use of 
fertilizers. 

Production of bread grains dropped 
26 per cent in 1922, compared with 1921, 
and decreased 46 per cent, compared 
with the output of the same territory in 
1913. The total area under cultivation 
in 1922 was 71,000 acres less than in 
1921, and about 3,076,000 less than in 
1913. Smaller yields per acre are also 
reported. 

Wheat production in 1922 totaled 71,- 
933,000 bus, compared with 107,798,000 
in 1921. Production of rye is placed at 
206,049,000 bus, against 267,648,000 in 
1921. Output of other grains, including 
summer barley, oats and winter spelt, 
dropped 20 per cent compared with 1921, 
and 39 compared with 1913. 

In@reased production of potatoes and 
sugar beets is shown. The potato crop 
totaled 1,495,181,000 bus, which is 533,- 
292,000 more than in 1921, but 193,215,- 
000 less than in 1913.. Production of 
sugar beets is placed at 11,869,000 short 
tons, an increase of 3,100,000 over 1921. 
Hay crops were larger than in the pre- 
ceding year, but smaller than in 1913. 


Joun Magrinan. 
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Not many years ago a certain stranger, 
having made himself exceedingly > 
popular in a western city, was spoken 
of with contempt as a “typical New 
Yorker.” As the man happened to be 
an Englishman, the term was perhaps 
not altogether appropriate, yet, like O. 
Henry’s “Man About Town,” a typical 
New Yorker may mean almost anything. 
He is typical of any phase of American 
life pivotal upon New York and a ran- 
dom shot may or may not disclose his 
real environment. Not that one is in- 
clined to mistake a resident of New 
York for a citizen of Keokuk, the out- 
ward and visible signs are too evident, 
but it is possible that the former Keo- 
kukian may in time out-New York his 
metropolitan brother in both manner 
and dress. 

It has remained, however, to remark 
the “provincial New Yorker” as a dis- 
tinctive type whose world is bounded 
by Westchester and the Hudson River 
and whose belief is that the West (if 
he gives it any thought whatever) is an 
inferior land. I would go a long way 
to escape a booster or a Babbitt from a 
western town and I would senting equal- 
ly far to avoid the gentleman whose in- 
tellect radiates from Times Square; be- 
cause in either type one encounters an 
isolated bore. Admitting that western- 
ers are oftentimes jays in New York, the 
average New Yorker in London is in 
comparison the greater rube. Premedi- 
tated elegancies of this sort may result 
from walking through the lobbies of such 
London hotels as the Cecil and the Savoy 
where to one’s bewildered fancy the 
Rocky Mountain coterie of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York would somehow 
seem in retrospect a gathering of Brum- 
mels and Chesterfields. Has what is 
known as a “drawing-room play” from 
New York ever succeeded in the greater 
theatrical center of London? The an- 
swer, dear reader, if such there be, is in 
the negative; and for its reason we find 
the New York actor, all hands and feet 
and a remarkable accent, ‘and the play- 
wright whose social life is practically 
limited to theatrical circles of the Ten- 
derloin. 

The New York theatre is, of course, a 
mere cross-section of a very large place, 
yet it is safe to say that the average 
New Yorker in London is either self- 
conscious or flagrantly assertive. Both 
of which qualities are as marked as a 
neck-shave on Fifth Avenue. 

Reverting to our “provincial New 
Yorker”: the most acute case I have 
encountered deplores anything that is 
western as a matter of principle. After 
listening to several of his monologues I 
have made two rather startling discov- 
eries;—that he has never been further 
west than Cleveland, and that this 
Gothamite was born and raised in Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

. * 


New York, it will be recalled, did not 
like “The Beggar’s Opera,” it playing in 
that city but a few weeks. It was, how- 
ever, enormously popular on the road 
(except in New Haven where it was re- 
cently forbidden) and in London its run 
lasted something like three years. The 
current season in London: has produced 
Gay’s “Polly,” sequel to “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” and from a modern copy of the 
play one notes that the original perform- 
ance did not take place until many 
‘es eng after Gay’s death, the play havin 

n written in 1729 and first produc 
in 1777. Sir Robert Walpole having for- 
bidden the play, Gay accordingly brought 
forth the work in book form; an under- 
taking made possible through private 
subscription. Years afterwards the 
Duchess of Queensberry, whose assist- 
ance in publishing “Polly” had cost her a 

lace in court, witnessed several per- 
ormances, her death occurring during 
its run. 

The scene of “Polly” is in the West 
Indies where a transported Macheath, 
disguised as a negro pirate named Mo- 
rano, is living in company with Jenny 


Diver. Thither he is traced by the fond 
and constant Polly Peachum, who dis- 
covers his identity too late to stay a de- 
served and belated execution ordered by 
an Indian chief. As commented upon in 
the foreword, the reader is given rather 
a shock at the close of the play by 
Polly’s apparent acquiescence in the In- 
dian chief’s passion for her immediately 
after Macheath’s execution, although, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to remind 
one of either the original Polly or the 
original Macheath in the sequel play. It 
is reported that the music of “Polly” is 
equal in charm to that of “The Beggar’s 
Opera.” 


The yellow peril of taxicabs is increas- 
ing daily in New York and any old auto- 
mobile that will run is given a coat of 
paint and put into service. Referring 
to these relics the New York Times re- 
marks: 

“Within the last few months there has 
descended upon the defenseless walking 
public an invading host, a veritable yel- 
low horde—bright yellow, dirty yellow, 
chrome and lemon, now and then a 
touch of canary, and then, again, just 
plain yellow. One can tell the mixed 
breed by the variety of raucous and 
ear-splitting blasts as they honk and 
screech through the city’s traffic on their 
seemingly endless way. One can sense 
little else in the face of this onslaught 
of yellow. The rest of the city and 
whatever else the streets have to offer 
fade into insignificance. The thought 
persists that there are altogether too 
many taxicabs.” 

* a 


I miss the old dramatic criticisms of 
Metcalfe in Life. One did not always 
agree with the veteran critic and there 
was always the suggestion that his criti- 
cism was superficially influenced by de- 
grees in the success of his dining, but at 
least his criticism was dramatically 
sound. A newer critic of the same pub- 
lication tells us that “Peer Gynt” “just 
isn’t much of a play, that’s all.” 

The touch of finality, “that’s all,” re- 
minds one of the unpleasant person of 
childhood whose statement “we won't 
argue it any more” left nothing but 
brooding rebellion in place of compre- 
hension. It isn’t quite “all,” or at least 
neither Mansfield nor his audiences would 
have considered the statement satisfac- 
tory, but apparently in witnessing the 
performance of the Theatre Guild the 
critic of Life failed to grasp the play’s 
obvious symbolism. Mansfield omitted 
the Mad House scene in his version of 
“Peer Gynt” but the Troll’s Camp was 
given because of its significance in rela- 
tion to the whole play. Apparently the 
writer in Life assumes that such scenes 
were designed for the sole purpose of 
making the audience quiver. “We en- 
joyed tremendously the scenes in the 
Troll’s Camp and the Mad House, if we 
had seen them when a child we probably 
would still be quivering. 

“We didn’t like Joseph Schildkraut as 
‘Peer Gynt’ so well as we did as ‘Liliom,’ 
probably because ‘Peer Gynt’ is an in- 
distinct creature in comparison with ‘Lil- 
iom.’ (Indistinct to ws, that is.)” 

What appears to have happened is 
that the Theatre Guild, that “New Re- 
public” of the stage, in offering one of 
their clumsy productions have missed the 
whole point of “Peer Gynt” and miscast 
the title réle. Because Mr. Schildkraut 
was fitted to play the mucker part of 
Liliom there was no reason for suppos- 
ing him either versatile or blessed with 
imaginative genius. Mansfield ap- 
proached “Peer Gynt” with trepidation. 
He was afraid of the réle as an actor 
but succeeded in playing it because some- 
thing in Peer Gynt’s character was in his 
own character as well. Louis James aft- 
erwards failed dismally as “Peer Gynt” 
and the confidence of Mr. Schildkraut 
would seem to be the distinctive feature 
of the present rendering. ae 
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invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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Although there is but little change to 
report in actual prices on the week, any 
change there has been is lower, and this 
mainly for near at hand parcels, but it 
would be quite safe to say that, notwith- 
standing the lower values, the general 
tone of the market is better, and buyers 
seem to have more confidence in present 
prices. ‘This may be owing to the fact 
that a home has been found for those 
near-by parcels which were being pressed 
for sale, and although the prices accept- 
ed were low, the removal has certainly 
cleared the air, and raised hopes for 
better things in the future. 

The great drag on the whole situation 
has been the unknown future of the Ar- 
gentine movement. The shipment last 
week was over 4,000,000 bus, and there 
have been put afloat up to the present on 
this crop something like 20,000,000, which 
should be arriving at its destination 
within about a month, so there should be 
no shortage. More particularly is this 
so owing to the quantity which has been 
loaded for direct United Kingdom ports, 
and no doubt this had had a marked ef- 
fect in London, where merchants are not 
prepared to store. In one case during 
the past week a price said to be lower 
than 43s 6d was accepted in order to 
avoid landing, and this with shippers’ 
prices at 45s 6d. 

If the Plate option markets are any 
criterion as to the future, then the bulls 
should be happy, as they have had a 
steadily advancing market for some 
time, the past seven days showing an ad- 
vance of .20 pesos, which is about equal 
to 2\%4,c¢ per bu, and the market is firm. 
The future will show which of the crop 
experts is right as to the actual quantity 
available for shipment from the Argen- 
tine. Many adhere to their original esti- 
mate of 152,000,000 bus, with bulls, on 
the other hand, stating that the country 
cannot ship more than 128,000,000, and 
latterly there has been an expert opinion 
that 112,000,000 to 120,000,000 will be the 
limit. Chicago accepted this as truth, 
and advanced its prices accordingly. 
That, however, proves nothing. The fact 
remains that offers from the Argentine 
are not excessive, nor are shippers ready 
to reduce their price. 

The cargo market has been very quict, 
and it is understood there is still little 
chartering being arranged for the near 
future, so that the actual growers of the 
wheat are not showing any undue anxiety 
to sell, and they are certainly not send- 
ing their wheat down to the seaboard to 
be sold for what it will fetch, which 
must have a steadying effect upon sellers 
who might be likely to take liberties with 
this market. 

Apart from the Argentine, where the 
situation is, to say the least, a bit cloudy, 
there does not seem to be any new fea- 
ture which would bias any one decisive- 
ly either one way or another, except, as 
said before, the general tone is better. 
The option markets of the world show 
an advance on the week, with Winnipeg 
about Sc up, Chicago about the same, 
and Liverpool showing 114d per ctl ad- 
vance, which, while it may be against 
the buyers of flour, yet tends day by 
day to bring it more into the picture, 
with the small quantities available. 


It is hoped that, with further strength, 
home millers may be induced to reduce 
their competition one with the other, and 
so give the imported article a chance, for 
at present this is not by any means in 
the picture, ard only a limited trade can 
be done, although many importers con- 
sider the past week has been the best 
for volume this year. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba wheat is without doubt the 
best for weight of any that is now be- 
ing exported, and yet, as regards price, 
it is in the ruck with the rest, which 
surely is all wrong. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals have been larger, and 
in excess of present requirements. The 
quantities are as follows in sacks of 280 
Ibs each: from the United States, At- 
lantic 1,861, Pacific Coast 5,425; Canada, 
5,978; Australia, 8,789; Continent, 1,020; 
Argentina, 3,865. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Flour has had its dull days, but, 
speaking comparatively, both for price 
and volume of business, this week is 
about the best so far in 1923. Arrivals 
this week, and those expected during 
the next few days, have been large, but 
buyers have been prepared to pay more 
reasonable prices, and holders have 
ceased in a great measure to slaughter 
their flour, being more inclined to put it 
into store, and hope for the future. 
Every one realizes the present competi- 
tion which the home millers are putting 
up, but with firmer wheat markets they 
hope these gentlemen will see the error 
of their ways, and in so doing help the 
importer. 

Canadian export patents of medium 
quality seem to be firmly held by the big 
mills at 36s@36s 3d, c.i.f., for early 
March seaboard. Some smaller Cana- 
dian mills have offered rather better 
quality flours at the same price, which 
has resulted in business. Better quality 
still have been offered at 36c 6d, c.i.f., 
and top patents at 38s, net, c.i.f., to the 
importer. 

Minneapolis export patents are held at 
37s 3d, c.i.f., but the trade is slow. 

Australian flour, owing to fairly heavy 
arrivals, has been the worst feature of 
the market; demand is limited, and some 
weak holders are willing to take a very 
low price to save landing. It is rumored 
that 35s 6d, c.i.f., would buy. The spot 
price, however, is not lower than 38s, 
ex-store, for the good qualities. 

Home milled flour from all English 
wheat is slow at 32s 6d, ex-store. The 
official price for London milled straight 
run flours is unchanged at 40s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 36s, c.i.f., but 
the taking price is some 2s below this 
figure. 

WHEAT PRICES 


Although the tendency of the selling 
price of wheat on the week is somewhat 
lower, yet the tone of the market today 
is better, and with any degree of steadi- 
ness in foreign markets there seems every 
possibility of values appreciating. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage sold today 
at 46s 6d, March at 47s, c.i.f., and April- 
May at 46s 9d. Australian is cheaper at 
49s, afloat; Rosafe, for January-Feb- 
ruary, is a shade better at 45s 3d; choice 
white Karachi is unchanged for afloat 
at 48s; for February-March, sellers will 
accept 47s 9d, with buyers at 47s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trade has been dull, with prices lower. 
The quantity of cheap feeding barley on 
offer keeps prices down; the open weath- 
er now being experienced is also against 
any advance. London milled bran has 
been sold at £6 15s ton, ex-mill, being 
5s lower on the week, but middlings are 
unchanged at £6 15s, ex-mill. Plate 


pollards are lower to sell, but holders 
ask £5 12s 6d, c.i.f. Fine Plate mid- 
dlings are unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 
There is nothing new to report, the 
trade still being very slow and unsatis- 
factory. Scotch prices are unchanged, 
with Midlothian at 46s 3d, and Aberdeen 
at 35s 3d, both ex-store. London milled 
is offered at 43s, ex-mill, but less would 
be taken for a good line. American mill 
offers are lower, and 38s 6d, c.i.f., has 
been accepted for other United King- 
dom ports, but London still holds aloof. 
For rolled oats 40s, c.i.f., is asked, but 
less would have to be taken in order to 
make sales. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Feb. 9, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Baltimore per ss. City of Flint— 


ee, Perret rrr Tee re 4,000 

From New York per ss. Southwestern 

Miller— 

Quaker City ... 1,000 Breadalbane ... 1,000 
Amazon ....... 8 ® 

From New York per ss. Oakwin— 
Warsker ..ccses 1,000 Regent ........ 500 
Good Hope .... 1,000 ‘Nessmore ...... 970 
BROGS ov ccccsccce 1,000 

From Boston per ss. Vasconia— 
Be, By vesctcuses 500 Medallion ...... 2,000 
[Ss eae 600 Silver Star ..... 250 
) MTT 260 Nelson ......... 500 
Pride of Canada 500 Prairie Blossom 1,000 
Stupendous ....1,000 Silver Lining .. 500 
PE Sibu wecee 750 Royal City .... 1,000 
Brilliant ...... 500 Front Line..... 250 
Honest John ... 500 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
cs A TROT 919 Quaker City ... 1,000 
ROFS) ...ccrcce 500 Royal City ..... 500 
BOE cs cvcsecovrs 1,000 

From New Orleans per ss. Mosella— 
Dazzle .......-. 1,000 Dynamite ..... 500 
Union Jack .... 500 Prize Bloom... 500 
Triumph ...... 500 

From Boston per ss. Maryland— 
Purity ......... 1,000 Royal Seal..... 500 
Three Stars .... 500 Quaker Pat. ... 600 

From St. John per ss. Monteagle— 
Sapphire XXX.1,000 Marquis ....... 500 
Wildfire ....... 1,000 Glenwort ...... 500 
AVIBCOP cccccces 1,000 Exhibition ..... 6500 
Canada’s King. 1,000 Armadale ..... 1,500 
Warrior .....0- 2,142 Golden Crust... 1,500 
Patent ..cccoee 2,000 Keetoba ....... 1,360 
Famous ....... G00 WOFTG scccecece 500 
Signal ...c.sees 1,000 Daily Bread ... 2,000 


EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


A report was issued a few days ago 
of the result of the inquiry by Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks into the controversy 
over the forthcoming Empire Exhibition 
in London. The questions investigated 
were as follows: 

(1) What steps are being taken to pro- 
vide for full consultation with represen- 
tatives of the dominions and the colonies 
in order to secure the use of imperial 
produce in connection with the exhibi- 
tion? 

(2) The granting of concessions for 
entertainments and amusements. 

(3) The criticisms of certain members 
of the publicity committee as to the lim- 
ited opportunities afforded to that com- 
mittee to assist in the publicity work 
of the exhibition. 

The first point was settled without the 
intervention of the arbitrator, as the ex- 
hibition authorities and the high com- 
missioners for the dominions came to a 
unanimous agreement in regard to the 
use of imperial produce at the exhibi- 
tion. It was officially stated that pro- 
vision would be made in all contracts 
and in every other way possible for em- 
pire materials only to be used in the con- 
struction of the exhibition buildings and 
for empire products only to be used in 
the restaurants, and no exception will be 
made unless it is certified by the British 
authorities and the dominion representa- 
tives that such empire products are not 
available. 


On the second point Sir William ruled 
that there had been no corruption on the 
part of the exhibition authorities, as had 
been suggested, but that there had been 
certain unfortunate occurrences in con- 
nection with the amusements concessions 
which had given grounds for suspicion 
that improper methods were being 
adopted. 

He also held that there was justifica- 
tion for the complaint of lack of har- 
mony between the management and the 
publicity committee, with grave lack of 
tact on the part of the general manager, 
but he considered the general manager 
a man of marked ability and recommend- 
ed that he should continue to hold the 
position. 

He thought it advisable, however, that 
an executive committee should be ap- 
pointed, consisting of six members, to 
supervise and control the management, 
and it is understood that this recom 
mendation is being adopted. 

Mr. Robert Donald, whose criticisms 
and resignation from the chairmanship of 
the publicity committee brought about 
the inquiry, has stated his satisfaction 
with the result of the inquiry, and adds: 

“The great value of Sir William’s re- 
port is that it makes the British govern- 
ment for the first time a partner in the 
exhibition. Hitherto the government has 
acted only as a sort of benevolent pa 
tron, and has given a guaranty of £100.- 
000, which is less than the amount con 
tributed by the city of Glasgow. 

“The self-governing dominions are con 
tributing cash to the amount of nearly 
a million. Yet, until quite recently, they 
were not directly represented either on 
the executive council or on the manage- 
ment committee. Nor were they permit- 
ted to see copies of reports relating to 
themselves which were prepared by of- 
ficials of the exhibition. 

“The progress that has been made so 
far should enable the exhibition to be 
completed by April, 1924, if Sir Wil- 
liam’s scheme is carried through. 

“All discussion should now cease, and 
the common desire should be to go right 
ahead. It is, in fact, the duty as Sir 
William suggests, not only of the exhibi- 
tion authorities, but of the trading com- 
munity and the general public through- 
out the empire, to work together with the 
object of insuring the complete success 
of the undertaking, regarding it not 
merely as a business venture but a proj- 
ect of great imperial significance.” 


VISITS MEDITERRANEAN MARKETS 


W. A. Lansker, representing the In- 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn., left London this week for an 
extended tour of the southern European, 
Levantine and Egyptian markets, and 
expects to be absent about three months. 
Just before leaving he received from an 
American friend a clipping from a pa- 
per which stated that the flour salesman 
(a Greek) of a certain American mill 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks 
and been hanged. This cheering mes- 
sage on the eve of his departure to 
Turkish territory made him fear what 
might be in store for him, and he re- 
ceived many expressions of condolence 
from his British friends. However, as 
he wants once again to see his native 
land, and in order to dispel the ill omen 
of the message from America, he re- 
fused to say goodby to any one. 


LIVERPOOL 

There are no indications of better 
business in imported flour, in spite of 
the majority of offers being 6d@1s per 
sack lower. A very small trade is pass- 
ing on spot at prices that show 2@3s per 
sack less, and this is oniy done to clear 
up spot lots, and thus save storage 
charges, etc. The best bid obtainable 
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for a parcel of hard wheat Pacific flour, 
just arrived, was 33s 6d, c.i.f., which is 
about 35s, ex-quay, less usual discount. 
Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
about 35s 6d, c.i.f., for February and 
first half March, but no business has 
resulted. 

Australians for shipment are un- 
changed at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for February- 
March, and on spot some have been sold 
at 36s 6d, ex-store. There is a little more 
inquiry among good biscuit manufactur- 
ers at around 42s, c.i.f., for February, 
but mills are inclined to be very firm 
at 43s. 

With regard to home milled flour, the 
market has been in a chaotic condition, 
and millers have been selling one against 
another to an extraordinary extent. Un- 
til a few days ago bakers grade was 
quoted as low as 3ls and straight run 
at 33s. The last two or three days, how- 
ever, these ridiculous prices have been 
withdrawn and mills are asking 33s and 
35s, respectively. 

The dog biscuit trade shows no im- 

provement and some of the manufactur- 
ers prefer to do no business, content to 
look on and watch others getting the 
trade and losing money. American sec- 
ond clears are in no demand whatever 
at 27s, c.i.f., for February-March ship- 
ment, and the call is also poor for Ar- 
gentine low grade at about £10. 
' As regards feedingstuffs in general, 
demand continues fairly bright and the 
feeling is that the bottom has been 
reached in American linseed cakes, 
which, having sold down as low as £10 
bs, c.i.f., for shipment May to August, 
are now firmer, being quoted at £10 Ss 
9d, and quite a large business has been 
done at about this figure. 


SCOTLAND 


While stocks have increased, they are 
still much short of normal. At the be- 
ginning of this month the Glasgow re- 
turn was as follows: wheat, 51,000 qrs, 
compared with 45,000 a month earlier; 
flour, 38,000 sacks, compared with 33,000. 
Arrivals continue light. 

The trade here is watching develop- 
ments in England. The competitive 
rivalry of Liverpool millers is particu- 
larly noted. The prices on the cif. 
basis of 29s for bakers grade and Sls 
for straight run Manitoba, which have 
been offered in Liverpool, represent 
about 4s below the cost of wheat. It is 
not known, meantime, if Liverpool mill- 
ers have been offering any of this cheap 
flour here, but it is not doubted that the 
margin would allow them to ship it and 
pay freightage, and still undercut the 
level here. 

Glasgow buyers are still very cautious. 
A little business has been done in flour 
for shipment but the transactions are 
not very 7 The home millers’ prices, 
on the cif. basis, are 34s 6d@35s for 
ordinary grades of Manitobas, with about 
1s more for their other grades. Winters 
are on a like level. Imported Manitobas 
are worth about 35s 9d@36s on spot 
and 35s@35s 6d for shipment; Kansas 
remains about 5s per sack out of line 
with other flours. American winters are 
quoted at 39s, and are bringing only 38s 
on spot; Canadian winters, 35s 6d@36s 
for spot and passage; Pacific flour, of 
which there has been a fairly big arrival, 
is 34s 6d@35s, with Australian at 36s 6d. 
Manitoba clears are 32s, While arrivals 
are light, demand is indifferent and 
bakers are not offering importers any 
backing. 

As the weather is still very open, with 
no sign of winter, the market for feed- 
ingstuffs of all kinds, including millers’ 
offals, continues to flag. Oatmeal like- 
wise remains in the doldrums. 


IRELAND 


The general demand for flour was as 
dull as the previous week and, although 
there is no change in price on the part 
of the millers, the pressure to sell on spot 
from recent arrivals has been very great 
and importers, rather than store, would 
be willing to accept lower prices. Not 
only that, but Scotch millers have been 
offering exceptionally good value in 
strong flours, no doubt being anxious to 
take advantage of the shutting down of 
Irish mills to get their flour well intro- 
duced in Ireland again. It is freely re- 
ported that the-price Scotch millers are 
accepting is equal to about 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 39s, Dublin. 

Stocks in Belfast and Dublin have been 
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largely augmented by recent arrivals, and 
importers would gladly accept 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dublin, for a high 
grade short patent already on the quay, 
which is a low price. 

For shipment the finest short patents 
under well-known brands are quoted at 
38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Dublin, for February-March 
seaboard. 

Others not so well known are offering 
at about 6@9d less, but business for ship- 
ment is impossible at present, as buyers 
will not take the risk so long as they see 
more than sufficient flour coming in for 
all requirements. 

Prices are still weak, and the pressure 
by both local millers and importers to 
sell only tends to keep consumers out of 
the market unless they get the flour at 
their own figure. Export patent grades 
under well-known marks are still as low 
as 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s, Dub- 
lin, and there have been offers from out- 
side mills at 6@9d less than these figures 
for February seaboard without attract- 
ing business. 

The recent heavy arrivals have come 
rather as a surprise to consumers and the 
trade in general, because it was thought 
that for some weeks there had been no 
buying for shipment, and yet flour con- 
tinues to come on without any break and 
this is on offer by importers, so there is 
only one explanation, and that is that 
either importers were buying, anticipat- 
ing the wants of their customers quietly, 
or millers have been consigning flour. 

Minneapolis flours are completely out 
of line, except one well-known brand, 
which could probably be bought in all 
positions on the basis of about 37@38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

American soft winters are still unable 
to compete, taking them as a whole, with 
what is being offered by English millers, 
and are still out of line in the majority 
of cases. It is possible to buy good home 
made flours on the basis of 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, up to 42@43s for the very 
highest grade short patents, but inquiries 
fail to find any quotations from American 
millers under 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
any decent quality of American winters. 
Pacific Coast soft winters have been of- 
fered as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
without finding buyers, and there seems 
to be no inclination to take hold of any 
of this flour in Ireland. A little business 
is doing in Australian flour, and it is pos- 
sible to buy very good one at 38s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 39s, Dublin, on pas- 
sage. 

OATMEAL 


There has been increased pressure to 
sell from recent arrivals at lower prices, 
42s 6d per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, on 
spot, being quoted for a fairly well- 
known brand of flake and pinhead. For 
shipment some of the best brands of 
American flake are quoted at 42s 6d per 
sack, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for 
February seaboard, and as low as 40s 
would be accepted for some outside 
brands. Demand, however, is poor, and 
there is no inclination to do any business 
for shipment. 

Home made flake is 44@46s on a net, 
c.i.f. basis, Belfast, and for medium cut 
about 42s would be accepted. Millers, 
however, report a very poor demand, in 
fact it has been the quietest week so far 
this season. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been very strong and, 
although prices have not advanced, de- 
mand is good and stocks small. Owing to 
the fact that there is nothing being made 
by*local millers, importations of foreign 
bran in uneven weights have increased, 
and supplies from English and Scotch 
mills are being augmented from this 
source. 

Best broad white bran, of the fancv 
type, remains at about £11 per ton, de- 
livered, Belfast or Dublin, bags included. 
Ordinary common red is worth £10, and 
foreign white, of the Chilian type, has 
been selling readily at about the same 
figure. Stocks are light and consumers 
are only buying from hand to mouth. 

Fine white sharps of the very highest 
grade are still offered in limited quanti- 
ties at about £11@12 per ton, and good 
red medium pollards £10@11, according 
to gon Offers are limited, and stocks 
are small. The Irish trade has refused 
to buy foreign pollards or bran in ordi- 
nary weights, most of it having to be 
taken into store, reweighed, and packed 


in even weights of 112 lbs, which adds 
to the cost. 

Despite the fact that some of the mills 
that grind meal are shut down, demand 
does not appear to have been appreciably 
affected, and is slow. The price of Indian 
meal is about £9 10s per ton, f.o.r., Bel- 
fast. 

The demand for linseed cakes has been 
quiet, without very much change in price. 
Best brands of American are quoted at 
£12 10s per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about £18, Dublin, but Canadian cakes 
have been much more in evidence at 5s 
less; indeed, importers have been anxious 
to sell any little lots they have coming 
on, at these figures, but there are no 
anxious buyers except for their immediate 
requirements. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are obtain- 
able at about £13 per ton, free on rail, 
Belfast, from local millers. Demand is 
better for this class of feedingstuff than 
anything else at present. There is very 
little foreign cake offering, and prices 
are well maintained. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

The following information has been 
supplied by Henri Tasartez, Constanti- 
nople, about market conditions there at 
the beginning of February: 

“The lack of business in imported 
flours continues, and stocks are accumu- 
lating, amounting at the present moment 
to approximately 10,000 tons, to which 
will be added 5,000 more which are ex- 
pected to arrive here within the next 
fortnight. Local mills are working ad- 
vantageously, their whole production be- 
ing disposed of easily on the market; 
consequently, handlers of imported flours 
are up against very keen competition. 

“The following prices have been quot- 
ed by America, c.i.f., Constantinople: 
durum clear, $5.30; durum first clear, 
$5.90; intermediate clear, $6; soft patent, 
$7.40. Sales are being effected here of 
the existing stock at about 40c below 
these prices, without, however, facilitat- 
ing sales. 

“For the past three weeks no orders 
have been passed to the United States. 
A few very small ones were placed with 
Canadian mills for first and export clear, 
which, owing to their strength, are more 
appreciated here than United States 
flours. As an instance, fancy second 
clear has been sold at $5.70@5.80. 

“Russia still refrains from entering this 
market, and from information obtained 
it is not likely that she will be a pur- 
chaser of flour in the very near future. 
It is understood that she has enough 
wheat to carry on till next April.” 

The Northwestern Miller’s Constanti- 
nople correspondent reports as follows 
under date of Feb. 5: 

“Due to recent heavy arrivals of flour 
from America and of wheat from Bul- 
garia, our market is very dull. Bakers 
are buying just enough to answer their 
daily requirements, and with such a lack 
of local inquiry and the complete lack of 
demand for transit flour from any Black 
Sea ports, flour prices continuously drop. 
First and second clears have especially 
depreciated, while hard and soft wheat 
straights and patents are rather strong. 
Frequent fluctuations in foreign ex- 
changes prevent our market from fol- 
lowing a definite course. 

“The arrivals between Jan. 22 and 
Feb. 3 amounted to 73,935 sacks of 140 
lbs from America and Canada, and 15,- 
961 100-kilo bags from Roumania and 
Bulgaria, while 2,420 tons of wheat were 
imported from Bulgaria. 

“It has been officially announced that 
the tariff for wheat and flour now in 
vogue will be abolished on March 1, and 
beginning with that date a new duty will 
be put into effect.” 





ALL-RUSSIAN FARM EXHIBITION 

Announcement is made in the Soviet 
press that an All-Russian Agricultural 
and Home Industries Exhibition will be 
inaugurated at Moscow on Aug. 15, 1923. 
The objects of the exhibition are stated 
to be: the mustering of: icultural 
forces of the country to demonstrate the 
actual position of agriculture, and espe- 
cially peasant husbandry, in every re- 
gion and province in Russia; the showing 
of measures taken by the peasants to de- 
velop their | the study of 
progress made in the outside world in 
mechanical means and progressive meth- 
ods of land cultivation. 











“What do you know of the character 
of the defendant?” asked a Mobile magis- 
trate of a colored laundress subpoenaed 
in an accident case of a white man ar- 
rested for careless driving of a motor 
car. 

“Tt’s tolerable,’ Maria said. 

“Had you seen him drive the car be- 
fore?” 

“Yassah.” 

“Would you consider him careless?” 

“Well, jedge, as fo’ de car—dat little 
thing ain’t gwine to hurt nobody, but be- 
ing us is all here, I might as well tell yo’ 
dat he sho’ is careless ’bout payin’ fo’ his 
wash!” —Harper’s Magazine. 

* ” 

“Impossible, is he?” 

“Judge for yourself. He thinks Wal- 
ter Camp is where the football ‘players 
train.” —Pittsburgh Panther. 


Grown old in the service of his master 
and mistress, James was a privileged 
retainer. 

He was waiting at table one day, when 
a guest asked for a fish fork, but the 
request was ignored. 

Then the hostess noticed the episode, 
and remarked: 

“James, Mrs. Jones hasn’t any fish fork. 
Get her one at once!” 

“Madam,” came the emphatic reply, 
“last time Mrs. Jones dined here we lost 
a fish fork.” 

James has now been relegated to the 
garden. —Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


* * 


Several of our barefaced comedians 
have been puzzled lately by being greet- 
ed with cries of “Beaver!” The epithet, 
of course, refers to the jokes, most of 
which have whiskers on them. 

—The Passing Show (London). 
* a” 


District Visitor (calling on Mrs. Har- 
ris, a new arrival in the village): “You 
seem to have a great many children, Mrs. 
Harris.” 

Mrs. Harris: “Yes, mum; and what’s 
more, all their names begins with haitch. 
There’s ’Ubert, my oldest. Then comes 
*Ilda, ’Arriet and ’Orace. Then there’s 
*Arold and ’Arry and ’Ector and ’Onoria. 
They’re all haitches; all except the baby 
and we christened ’er Holive.”—Titbits. 

* * 

An Italian who kept a fruit stand was 
much annoyed by possible customers who 
made a practice of handling the fruit 
and pinching it, thereby leaving it soft- 
ened and often spoiled. Exasperated 
beyond endurance, he finally put up a 
sign which read: “If you must pincha da 
fruit—pincha da coconut!” 

—The Crow’s Nest. 


* * 


“Say, Dad! Where were you born?” 

“T’ve told you before—I was born in 
Green Lake, Minnesota.” 

“Gee! Right in the lake?” —Life. 


A young woman of heroic build met 
a man who had known her father and 
mother. As he gazed at this plump Juno 
the light of memory came into his eyes. 
“Tet me see,” he mused, “which side of 
the house do you resemble most?” 

“Sir,’ she cried in accents far from 
mild, “I don’t resemble the side of any 
house.” —Los Angeles Times. 

* . 


A man from the East boarded a street 
car in the South. 

A Southerner got up to give a lady 
his seat. 

The eastern man beat the lady to it. 

The body will be shipped back East 
for burial. —The Nashville Tennessean. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








ARE YOU ALIVE 
to your 
OPPORTUNITIES? 


Have you sold and can you sell 
a high quality flour? 


If so, we have a place for you 
in a territory that is already 
well developed. Our brands 
have been nationally advertised. 


Don’t bother us with your ap- 
plication unless you are an ex- 
perienced, high class flour sales- 
man and are willing to demon- 
strate it. 


Our representatives make good 
money. 


District: Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Address 1156, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
FOR IOWA AND ILLINOIS 


A Kansas mill manufacturing a hard 
winter wheat flour of quality, with 
advertising and retail dealer sales 
service assistance, needs two or three 
men to take over the state of Iowa 
and parts of Illinois on commission 
basis, with suitable drawing ac- 
count. This brand is well known 
and has an enviable record of in- 
creased sales during the past de- 
pression. An exceptional opportu- 
nity is offered to a real salesman. 
State previous experience in detail, 
age, drawing account and commis- 
sion desired. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 915, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Energetic, experienced flour 
salesman for Pennsylvania; must 
be aggressive, ambitious, real 
salesman and trade-getter with 
acquaintance among trade; op- 
portunity unexcelled for right 
man; good established business 
in territory now; brands well 
known as high quality; company 
aggressive concern making only 
quality products. Address 1155, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN 


for eastern Pennsylvania, head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, by 
mill with good established busi- 
ness in territory; salary and 
bonus; only big money men with 
successful record need apply. 
Give full account of experience 
and references. Address 1154, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN FOR AN ESTAB- 
lished trade, to live in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Address Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





MILL FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL, STEAM 
power, with 15,000-bu elevator, also coal 
business, located in southern Minnesota WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
city, about 3,000 popylation; mill in excel- covering loss or damage to grain 
lent condition and running every day Ad- flour and mill products. Do not 
dress 1163, care Northwestern Miller, Min- overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
neapolis. market and deterioration claims. 

We have an extensive organization 








AS HEAD MILLER IN UP-TO-DATE 
Plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1157, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS UP TO 300 
bbls capacity, or would accept second in a 
larger mill; have 13 years’ experience; 
position must be steady. R. O. Howard, 
Miller, 8. D. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST SEEKS CONNEC- 
tion with good firm; is practical; four 
years in charge with large mills; uses 
latest methods and is up on latest milling 
and baking practice. Address 953, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





MAN WITH 16 YEARS’ FLOUR SELLING 
experience, as field salesman, branch man- 
ager and travelling sales manager, desires 
to make connection with mill producing 
uniform quality flour, whose organization 
has need of reliable, intelligent representa- 
tion. Address 1151, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE AFTER MARCH 1—COMPE- 
tent milling superintendent with many 
years’ experience in spring, hard and soft 
winter wheat milling; desires connection 
with mill of 1,200 bbis or greater capacity; 
references exchanged. Address ‘“‘Superin- 
tendent,” care Northwestern Miller, -108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in the traffic end of the grain and 
milling business is available for similar 
position with mill or grain firm; willing 
to go anywhere and to accept any position 
for which his experience fits him; any 
first class concern interested will please 
address E,. D. Smith, 2556 No. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 











WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
of satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with a concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 500 bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—ENERGETIC AND EFFICIENT 
flour salesman for Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois; with application give mill and 
trade references, salary desired, and full 
particulars concerning experience. Address 
1139, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 600 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 

FOR SALE Association and the Traffic Club of 
MODERN MILLING PLANT Minneapolis. 


600-bb1 flour mill of the Colum- This service is furnished on a per- 
bus Milling Co., formerly known centage basis; no collection—no pay. 
as the Hardesty Milling Co., Co- THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
lumbus, Ohio. This plant is in COMPANY 

splendid condition; can be start- F 

ed without delay; electrically 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
driven; fuil line Universal bolt- Minneapolis, Minn. 
ers; equipped with Industrial 
Appliance maturing machine; 
also self-rising flour output; 
steel storage tank capacity, 40,- 
000 bus; on Hocking Valley 
tracks; has advantage of mill- 
ing in transit rates. A splendid 
opportunity for some one to 
acquire a good milling property 
at a low price. With the proper 


organization a great success is 

assured. Must be sold by 

March 17, 1923. Write e 
A. R, MARTIN, Receiver, 


ig Weet day 8c Anniversary 
Number 








The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 
used for 





oF 
MILL FOR SALE The RNorthwestern Piller 


Exceptional opportunity to se- 
cure milling proposition located 
in western city of 125,000 popula- now in preparation, to be pub- 
tion; mill 600-bbl capacity with lished this year. Many of the il- 
100,000-bu bulk storage, enjoys lustrations will be in colors. 
transit privilege of five railroads 

and can reach most any market Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
in the United States on competi- of Brussels, Belgium. 

tive basis; mill electrically driv- Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
en, in first class condition. This Nuyttens. 

mill and location will prove at- 
tractive to any one interested. Title page by Ernest Nister, 
Will be pleased to furnish fur- Nuremberg. 


ther detailed information. Ad- 

dress 1168, care Northwestern tiene by E. W. Kemble, 

Miller, Minneapolis. ernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
° Woodville, H. M. Brock, E, C. 

Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 

Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 

Wyeth and others, 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


MINNESOTA MILL FOR SALE Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
800-bbl fireproof Minnesota flour mill p orennty Haan neg ames Far 
for sale at a bargain. Will take part Richard Warner Borst. Herbert 
cash and mortgage, or will give fa- J. Hall, Margaret ‘Adelaide Wil- 
vorable terms. Property consists of son, Edith Thompson, and oth- 
concrete elevator, warehouse and ers. . 

mill; now operating and located fa- 
vorably east of the terminals. This Historical sketches and reviews 
is the finest and most complete fire- by competent authorities, 


proof mill of its size in Minnesota. 
Owner wishes to go into another line Every contribution original and 
of business. Address 1158, care prepared especially and exclusive- 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis ly for this notable number, which 
° . will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller, 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD Advertising eynee te efered te aff 
you be interested in a real bargain in a = le concerns in the trade. 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- ates and full particulars on ap- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- Plication to The Northwestern 
cipal reasons for offering property for sale. Miller or any of its branch offices. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














MILLS WANTED 











MILL FOR SALE 


Modern mill, 250-bbl capacity, 
60,000 bus bulk storage, ideally 
located, thriving town about 10,- 
000 population, on transconti- 
nental railroad system, enjoying 
transit privileges which give 
them access to the East and 
West; can reach southern por- 
tion of the United States from 
Pacific to Atlantic. This prop- 
erty will not be available for 
purchase any length of time; 
will furnish detailed information 
upon request. Address 1167, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


KANSAS MILL WANTED THE RIVERSIDE 
Would like to correspond with strict- 
ly first class Kansas hard wheat flour CODE 
mill with view of entering into negotia- 
tions for purchase or absorption of prop- 
erties with other interests. Strong finan- 1901 Edition revised and cor- 
cial backing. Correspondence will be rected under the auspices of the 


held in strictest confidence. Address 
“Kansas,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 Bureau International des Adminis- 


South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. trations Télégraphiques, Berne, 
Switzerland. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE The only modern Millers’ Code 
in existence. Used exclusively by 














MILL FOR SALE—JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
and combination; a well equipped plant for 
450 bbls wheat flour, 100 bbis rye flour; 
1,000-bu corn and feed grinding mill; unit 
cost of production very low; advantageous 
transit privileges on three railroads; com- 
munity yields good supply of wheat, rye 
and oats; electric power, with a steam 
Plant in resefve. Appleton Cereal Mills, 
Appleton, Wis. 





FOR SALE—SIX PRACTICALLY NEW NO. the leading Export Millers of 
4 Allis centrifugal reels, used only a couple America. 


a, == — er omg Price 
inert oy Co., ‘Minneapolis, Stine. ee Price, One Copy, $5.00 
In lots of 6, $4.75 each; in lots 
of 25, $4.25 each; in lots of 100, 
Sprinklered $4.00 each, 
Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. For Sale at any of its Branch Offices or by 


Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. Tue NortTuwestern MILLER 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 

















ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















